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Information on the Author: 


Herman Philip Silbernberg was born in a small city in the southern part of the 
Netherlands, Sittard. The family existed out, father, mother and sister Rose. 
Father Philip had a business in clothing, textile appliances and other textiles. 
He supplied to the peasant population in the country, whom he visited first by 
dogs cart and later by automobile. 

Mother originated from Rotterdam and had sometimes difficulties with the 
difference between her straightforward/matter-of-fact mentality and the more . 
easy going country way of thinking which is found in this particular part of the 
Netherlands. 

The foundation of the survival of the war of Herman and sister Rose is the 
straightforward mother Jenetta, who recognised the german evil. Jenetta and 
Philip were betrayed in the eve of the v/ar and taken by the germans, they 
never came back. 

Immediately after the war Herman and Rose were taken into the family of 
relatives who also survived. These relatives with their own war problems, were 
because of these problems not capable to be good guardians for the two 
children and look after them and their inherited family capital. 

After Herman found out that the guardians had laid their hands on their family 
capital, he decided that he better could join the airfdce at the ag'e of eighteen^ 
This was the best and most efficient way to leave his foster parents and have 
a decent shelter being a minor. 

Despite the fact that he is not a very tall person, he was a very succesfull 
sportsman. More than 10 years scrum-half of the national dutch rugbyteam en 
the Amsterdam rugby club confirm his perseverance. 

Because of all troubles Herman did not get much of a school education. 
Coming out of the airforce, just after the Korea crisis, it was Very hard to find 
a job. By coincidence he found a job in the home textile branch. Everting study 
and hard labor carried him from the warehouse servant to a member of the 
board of directors of a leading wholesales company in textiles. In the year 
1970 he decided to found his own company in this field. Today he has a still 
grdwing company covering not only the Netherlands, but also other parts of 
Europe. 

In 1964 he married Yvonne, 1965 his son Dennis was born, Allain Philip 
followed in 1972. 

P..S. The profit of the first issue of "Jochie..." in the 
netherlands has been given tdthe foundation; 
CLINICLOWNS. 
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Looking back... 


PLAYING MY WAY THROUGH THE WAR 
Introductior} 

"Bubba...you should be proud of it..." 

These were my mother's words at one of the most humiliating 
moments in my childhood. 

I wasn't proud. I didn't’ see anything to be proud of. 

She was right, my mother. After all, it is not the'one 
wearing the star who should feel humiliated, but the‘one ■. 
giving the order to wear it. 

But try telling that to a child who's terribly, unhappy about- 
going outside wearing a big yellow star with the word "JEW" on 
it. • 

"Herman...you should write the past out of your system..." 
These were the words of my wife, Yvonne, during the happiest 
period in my life. 

Yvonne was born after World War II, so she only knows the^. 
stories from her parents who, like us, had also gone into ' 
hiding; 

She was right, though. The shadows of the war years kept .. 
coming‘back again and again—haunting my sleepless nights, but 
appearing during' my happiest moments as well. 

But a "writing therapy" requires a writer. Because that's' 
really not what I am, my project turned into a series of 
drawings with explanatory texts. 

Here, in 90 drawings, I try to relate 9 years of my childhood 
as I experienced it. 

The surprising thing was that, as I drew, I was steadily 
becoming more aware that I had played my^ way through the war 
and that, no matter how tragic they sometimes were, those 9 
years .'had not been lost . ' 

What's more, the experiences, with people both good and bad, 
had not embittered me, but had strengthened me for my future 
life. • • • . 

Recalling things from 50 years ago has been terribly 
difficult. The recollections came back in waves, and there 
are surely some places here and there where I wandered off the 
path. 

A photo of the children from the Jewish school in Sittard, my 
sister Roosje and I being the only ones to survive, provided 
me with an additional stimulus to finish this book, 

.Another reason for v^riting it was that-JC hope-my two sons,. 
Dennis and Allain, will learn something about my childhood, a 

. time that was fortunately different from their carefree youth- 

I.only Wish that my mother could see my family, now and could 
say/ ‘*Bubba. . .you should be proud of it*... • .. 








1. Kosher 


For me, Sunday is always the neatest day of the week. That's 
when I get to go in the car with my dad to visit the farmers. 
Every Sunday he delivers- fabrics that the farmers' wives have 
[already] ordered from our store in sittard on market day. 

This has been going on for a really long time now. And once a 
year—after the harvest—we get paid. 

My great-grandfather made these same trips, too, but he didn't 
have a car. He visited the farmers in a dog cart. 

My grandfather used a horse and wagon, but luckily for us, we 
have a car now. 

It's so nice and cosy in the farmers' kitchens, especially in 
the winter. That's when you notice their beautiful polished 
coal stoves that give off a wonderful soft warmth, the 
brightly checkered curtins at the windows that are often 
steamed up, the dogs dozing away in their tiasket and the cats 
purring softly. 

We never drive away without having the farmer or his wife fill 
our trunk chockful with fresh homemade bresid, vegotal>leB, 
eggs, chickens and lots of other stuff. 

When Mrs. Fien: ' , who always has a cold, asks Dad if 

he'd like a cup of soup, he'll wait a few seconds before he 
says »’ye3" to see where the drip hanging fi-om her nose 
f alIs.... 


You know what else I like is the fried eggs and bacon that the 
farmers' wives make for us sometimes. 

We're really not supposed to eat that because it's not KOSHER 

(permitted by Jewish law)], but Dad 
says it's OK because we work so hard. 

’’Don't tell your mom, though, because she <ioesn't want us to 
work so hard... ’’ 
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2. [Dad Gets] Mad 


on Sunday mornings after the church service 
themselves are usually home, and Dad can sc 
take their measurements or fit them with a 


, the farmers 
11 them a mew suit, 
suit that's already 


halfway done. 


During the week, the farmer is busy on his land, so he doesn't 
have tine for things liKe this. Ifs so much fun to see how 
ny dad uses white chalk to make dotted lines over the cloth 
where the sleeves and the shoulder pads have to go. And when 
he's busy fitting is the tine when I'n not allowed to say a 
peep. That's when he has to pin on the sleeves and collar and 
he has his mouth full of pins. 


He's afraid to answer because he might swallow some of the 
pins he has in his mouth. 

I try to get him to laugh by making funny faces. 


Then he acts as if he's mad at me. 


When a farmer proudly tells my dad during a fitting that he 
harbecome a member oJT the Dutch National Socialiete, or the 
N.S.B. and that's why he'll want an extra buttonhole in his 
lapel for his party pin, my dad makes me laugh. 


He pulls off the pinned-on sleeve real hard, and then it looks 
like he's really mad.... 




j. me oynayogue 


Friday evenings are always something special. Even on Friday 
morning, you can already feel the mood of the approaching 
shabbat in our house. 

Mom is really busy running around fixing food for the: evening 
meal. 

Agnes, our maid, has to give the ’‘parlor" a.n extra spit and 
polish. 

Everything has to shine, and the whole house smells £i lot like 
furniture polish. 

That afternoon after school, my sister Roosje [(you pronounce 
her name "Ro-shuh")] and we have to take oiur baths and put on 
our nicest clothes. 

After that, not allowed to draw or paint anymore because 

Mora says that if I do, she'll have to start all over again- 

Sometimes I sneak in some painting anyway. Then she does have 
to start all over again, and l get a second turn in the 
bathtub, 

The table is made up pretty with a beautiful tablecloth and 
the silver candle holders. 

Mom lights the shabbat candles and Dad says the Friday night 
baroches . (prayers)'. After dinner we 

go to shul ■ . : .. (synagogue); . 

There are about 50 Jewish families in and around the little 
city of Sittard. Of course, everyone knows each other, and a 
lot Of US are related. Actually, everyone is part of the same 
family in some way or other. 

So it's not surprising that the kids act like they all belong 
to one family, too. Besides playing with each other, this 
means a lot of fighting as well. 

In Shul, Mom sits with the other women upstairs in a gallery 
where you can look down between the bars and follow the 
service. 

I sit below on the kids' seats along with all my friends. If 
we make too much noise we get warned by the fathers who ait 
across the middle aisle from us or by the Sharames 

(official who helps during the synagogue service) 
Who stands on the raised nave behind us. 

Sometimes we get so far out of line that h€: grabs some of us 
tightly by the collar and takes us outside. 

We don't think this is so bad—especially during martde 
season. 

Then it's old Rabbi Blijdenstein's turn to warn the Sihammes. 

He says, "Easy now, don't hurt them. We used to be little 
Jewish boys, too." 

But that's pretty hard for me to imagine.... 
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4. Peeing 

There aren't many schools in the little city of Sitte.rd, and 
the best one is Catholic—the St. Joseph School. 

That's where I go because I'm 6 years old. 

Changing over to this school wasn't really a very big change 
because X'va already been to the Catholic pre-school with the 
nuns. 

Starting the day with a Catholic prayer isn't strange for me. 

I i'just* wait quietly until the class is done praying. 

During the religion class given by a chaplain, I can work on 
my own or do little jobs for the teacher. 

That's when most of the kids . —’wish they were 

me —they never feel like going to catechism class. 

Lots of times, after school's out, we have fun seeing who can 
pee the highest against the wall across the street from the 
school. 

Someone puts a chalk mark on the wall next to the highest one. 
Next time, everyone tries to do it even higher. 

We discovered that my weenie looks different than my friends'. 
My mom says that's because I'm circumcized and that's one of 
the things that makes Jewish boys different from other boys. 

My weenie is a double curiosity when it alsio turn out that I 
always wind up peeing the highest in the peeing-contests. 

This gives me a lot of respect, but there are also a few kids 
who are jealous of me. 

I tell them to become Jewish, too. 
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5. The Musicians 

It is on May 10, 1940, that I wake up very early because of 
the screams [coming] from the air raid sirens. 

When I open the window of my room I see a whole lot of 
airplanes [up] in the sky. 

I hear Mom and Dad yelling that I have to come downstairs 
right away and go with them to the basement. 

I'm all mixed .up, and I ask what's going on. 

Mom cries and says that the war has started, and takes Roosje 
and me quickly downstairs. 

Dad goes out front to find out exactly what's happening. 

Later he comes back to tell us not to worry. The airplanes 
are gone. They're probably just passing over us because the 
Netherlands has a history of being a neutral country, [We 
didn't get involved in the Great war 25 years ago like so many 
other countries in Europe did.] 

our little city is only about 3 miles from the German border, 
and our street connects up with Belgium that is also only 
about 3 miles away. Sittard is located on the narrowest strip 
of the Netherlands. 

Later on that day we are allowed to come out of the basement. 
That's when we see the German soldiers going by in big armored 

cars and trucks. 

They are laughing and waving. They sing happy songs like 
"Rosemarie" and "Und wlr fahren gegen Engeland" • 

. 1 ^ (We're Going Up Against England)]. 


Dad tells me I'm not allowed to wave back. 


A few days later, wonderful German "music bands” arri.ve at the 
market place in our town. 


Thev're wearing beautiful uniforms and shiny boots, and 
they're carrying flags with swastikas. Thoir instruments 
include big trumpets, wind instruments, drums and flutes that 

sparkle in the sun. 


I'm very interested in watching everything, but I don't see 
the wolves in sheep's clothing that Mom talks about. 


I 
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6. Cod-liver Oil 

since the war has started. Mom thinks bad times are cm the 
way. 

She begins to buy extras of everything things like coffee, 
tea, sugar, flour and soap. 

Other people do the same. This is why the stores run out of 
certain things very soon, and people have to stand in line at 
the stores that still have a lot of what their customers want. 


People call"this "hoarding". 

Ration coupons are given out for the many items that have 
become scarce. When you want to buy one of these soeiroe 
articles, you have to turn in one of these coupons to the 
store. 


Mom has also heard that cod-liver oil is very good for kids 
during bad times. She thinks that before the times get even 
worse that we should already have our bodies prepared. 


Roosje and I both hate this oily goop, 
spoonful of oil comes closer and closer 
to go second because that puts it off.. 


and when the oily 
we fight ovei' who gets 
.for a while anyway. 


Roosje is 4 years older than me and she's bigger and stronger 
too, so I always have to go first. 

Mom says,Sonny try another spoon, than you can beat her!! 


BR.Br;Br. 
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7. School Ban 

Except for the scarities, it's hard to tell that there's much 
of an occupation In Sittard yet. 

There'S a lot of German marching music on t:he radio^ and when 
a screaming voice comes on, Mom says they should wring his 
neck, and she turns the radio off with a hcird click. 

Out in the street you hardly ever see Gerrasin soldier*;, but you 
do see NSB-ers. 

These are Dutch people who are members of the Nazi pjirty. 

They walk around in black uniforms with poj.nted caps and stand 
on the corners selling copies of their fascist newsp^lper 
called "People and Fatherland". 

We've learned a little song, too. It goes: 

"On the corner of the street stands an NSB-er. 

It ain't no one, it ain't no beast. 

It's what you call a Pharisee-er. 

He sells his "People and Fatherland" 

For only five red cents...." 

Mom warns me sharply, "Don't ever sing that song outside in 
the street!" But I don't understand why she says thi.s—I 
learned it outside in the street! 

At the end of August 1941, just as Roosje and I want to get 
out of the house and go back to school again (the summer 
vacation is over), Dad calls us together. Sitting on the edge 
of his bed, he tells us that a letter has come in which "they 
write" that Jewish kids are not allowed to go to school 
anymore. 

I'm not very worried about it, though. Oh well, I t^link, it's 
nice that I'll have more time for myself. I don't have to go 
to that stupid old school anymore. 

I tell Dad that it doesn't bother me very much becausie it 
means that I'll have more time to help him with his business. 

Dad tries to explain to me that it's not as; simple as that, 
though. A businessman has to be able to wz'ite and uete 
numbers. 

Deep down I know he's right, otherwise. Dad wouldn't; look so 
serious. 
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8. Car Claim 

Not only does Dad get more serious, but the whole mocid in our 
house starts to change* 

After the Kristallnacht in Germany, Mom wer.t to get an aunt 
and uncle out of Krefeld, Germany so that they could come and 
live with us. 

Mom says that the Kristallnacht was a terrifying thing. That 
was when the houses and stores belonging to Jewish peiople 
living in Germany were ruined, and Jewish people werti supposed 
to have been-killed and put into prison. 

I tell Aunt Hetwig and Uncle Albert that they should be really 
glad that they are living with us, but my eiunt isn't happy at 
all. She cries because she misses her children who have 
escaped to Palestine. She never hears from them anymore. 

Mom says that I should play with my little toy cars €ind not 
make Aunt Hetwig any sadder. 

Well, OK,.,but I was only trying to help. 

On an autumn morning in 1941, two men wearing leathei* coats 
and boots are standing unexpectedly at our door. Th«>y've come 
to take Dad's car away. 

I'm really afraid of them. 

Dad has to give them his car keys. 

Jews are not allowed to have cars. 

Dad is furious because he's very proud of his nice cftr. 
Besides, he has to use it every day to earn his living. 


The men say that that's none of their business and that they 
are only following orders. 

In return, Dad gets a letter of receipt thjit has big stamps on 
it. 


I can't help crying because I know that Dad is very sad. 
how will we be able to run our^business nov?? 




And 
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9. The Jewish Star 

Suddenly everything starts to change. Dad gets the news that 
he can^t work anymore, either. He has to turn over the 
business to a "Verwalter”. Dad explains t <3 roe that this is 
someone who will be taking his place in the business. This is 
very confusing because it seems too easy to me. 

The money we have in the bank has to be transferred 1:o a bank 
in Amsterdam called the Lippman and Rosenthal Bank, and a big 
"j" appears on the identification cards belonging to Mom and 
Dad. Aunt Hetwig and uncle Albert don't gat any identity 
cards at all- because they are German Jews. They als<? don't 
get any ration cards, which actually means they can't get 
anything. 

Dad tells us all not to worry because the farmers will 

certainly help us out. 

All of US have to wear a big yellow star with the woird "JEW” 
on it now. Not just the grown-ups, but the little kr.ds, too. 

The women sew this star on all our coats and sweaters that 
have to be worn outside. 

When I have to wear mine outside for the first time, I feel 
really embarrassed about it, but Mom says, "oh, sonny...you 
should be proud of it!" 
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10. we Want to Play, Too 

outside our house it's suddenly different, too* As I walk 
alony with my star on iny coat, I notice that people stare at 
me more than usual and some of them whisper behind th.eir 
hands. 

The ’’screamers'* on the radio (that's what Worn calls them) tell 
lies about the Jews, and this begins to have an effect on 
people anyway. 

There are stories in the paper against Jews, too. 

When "The Investigator" (Sittard's local newspaper that has 
the head of a German Shepherd for a logo) comes out with an 
anti-Jewish story. Dad says, "That dog has a Jewish nose 
anyway*" some kids start to tease me now, and when i. want to 
play with them I often hear them say that my turn doesn't 
count and that l can only play "for beans and bacon" which 
means I can't play for keeps. That's pretty crazy, 
though...I'm not allowed to eat bacon because it's not kosher. 


11 My old school 


Just the same, sitting home all day isn't 
thought it would be. 


as much fun 


as 


I'd 


Going along with Dad on business isn't much fun either 
because the car is gone. ' 


Mom buys "good books" for Roosje and me, 
pencils so I can make pretty drawings. 


and I also get new 


After 4:00 I walk to my old school, the St. Joseph School. 

away, and I go to see if any of my friends 
would like to play with me. J- i 


Some kids will - Thieu, Harry and Bart still want to play with 
me.^^But most of the others start calling me names like "dirty 
Jew and try to pick a fight with me. 

Some of them make nasty faces or thumb their noses at me, and 
one even throws a stone in my direction. 


anything. They aren't sure what to do, 
stand there and laugh at me anyway. 


but they 


All the kids usually hang around together, and I feel 

helpless They've probably forgotten by now that I was the one 
who could pee the highest... 


caption: Sometimes my "old school" teaches me a lesson..!! 







12 Revenge 

At home, everyone is getting more and more irritable Mv 

sister and I squabble all the time, even over the stuoiLst- 
little things. stupidest 

Mom and Dad keep us apart from each other. Meanwhile, the nice 
aunt and uncle staying with us go on and on about how their 
kids were always so well-behaved. 


One day I have the nerve to say, "That's probably why they 
left you and went to Palestine." 

cSsWa"’'® -"e to do 

People I say hello to in the neighborhood look nervously at my 
star and hurry away. 

I'm turning into the little lone wolf. All day long I think 
about revenge. 


Especially when it comes to that one kid who threw the stone 
at me. 


After school is out, I lie in wait for him in one of the 
little streets he uses on his way home. Once I see that he is 
all alone and climbing over the old city rampart, I'm waiting 
for him behind a little wall. 


He's almost a head taller than me, but when he comes by, I 
grab him and start hitting and kicking him anywhere I can. 

He tries to get away and, by using his greater height and 
weight, manages to hit me back a few times. 

Gasping from anger and exhaustion, he screams, "Let me go, or 
you'll be sorry!" 

But I'm not a bit sorry, even though he gets in a good punch 
to my eye. 

Seeing his bloody nose and the big scratch I've made in his 
face makes me feel all the better. 

I've even torn his jacket. 

"You like to throw stones, huh?" I yell back at him. "Well, 

I'll teach you a thing or two!" By then I've managed to get 
him on the ground, and I dive onto him, fists flying. 

Once he starts crying and begging me to stop, I get control of 
my temper. At the same time, though, I'm sorry I can't just 
keep on hitting him. 

Actually, I've never expressed so much anger for anyone 

before. But the worst part is - it doesn't make me feel much better. 

I come to the conclusion that I am on my own and I cannot take 
on all the kids who called me names and pestered me. 

When I come home I tell Mom that I got a black eye from 
fs^lling over a knotty tree root on the city ramparts. 

She says, "You know what? Besides that black eye, I see a nose 
growing longer and longer." 

Startled, I run to the mirror, but I don't see anything. 

Moms can probably see things we can't. 


caption; Sometimes I teach my "old school" a lesson...!! 





13 The Jewish school 


One week drags into another. The leicjn-n:^ t 

effect,“r** 

pa”ctrii“r.s:\oo\s^:“"prs:;Se^si fija ■"% 

teach me some arithmetic. texts, and tries to 

Sittard realize'^that^this^^^t^^fof Jewish children in 

The small annex next to the synagogue becomes our school. 

Srneea*"pLt'‘ol this"‘ 

Jewish students who are not allowed to return to the 
university become our teachers. 

davro?tL^SZh experience at this, the first 

cS^es1o^"e^?nTora“? 

too? ® others, though, and all of thL have to listen, 

fc feel really humiliatea when I hear Mr Albert 

??? thai"La°wljrth°’'^® pointing at me), "Wa^ch ??t 

or mat kid with the curly hair - he bitesll!" 


caption: Humiliated!! 

The Jewish school celebrates Purim... 


14 Self-study 


After a while our little school isn't so bad. 

Our teachers are nice and natural. Even I start acting 
properly. 

Miss Lohre and the other teachers (Mr. Albert and Mr. Werner) 
do what they can to teach children of all different ages. 
After all, this problem makes it impossible to have a regular 
schedule of classes. 


Before the lessons begin every morning, we sing a little 
Hebrew song together. Then the role is read: "Bennie"’" "Yes " 
''lesje?" "Here!" "Carla?" "Yes." "Mimi?" "I'm here!" "Herman’" 
Present!" "Victor?" "Yes." "Barry?" "Here!" "Fanny"’" "Yes " 
"Rudie?" "Present." "Eefje?" "Here I am." "Roosje?" "Yes " 
"Luts?" "Here!" "Ruben?" "Me, too." "Jopie?'' ' 

And then the lessons begin. 


'" "Yes. . ." 


The lessons we like best are the ones in Hebrew and Jewish 
history given to us by old Rabbi Blijdenstein. 

He has to be old because even Dad became Bar Mitzvah with him. 

He teaches us that everything we have to know about the Jewish 
beliefs is written in the big prayer scrolls known as the 
Torah. 


To be able to read them properly, we first have to learn 
enough Hebrew. 

If it s cozy and warm in our classroom, the Rabbi gets drowsy 
and often falls asleep in the middle of class. 

When this happens, we can have fun playing and doing whatever 
we like. 


Sometimes we even sneak quietly out of the room. When the 
Rabbi wakes up, he's sitting in an empty class. 

We call this "self-study". 


caption: When Rabbi Blijdenstein is napping, we're busy with 
our own "self-study"!! 




15 The omen??? 


The people in the neighborhood start to recognize us as 
"Sittard's Jewish children". 

We sing songs together as we march outside on our way to 
physical education classes in a vacant plot. 

We all wear our stars, and that provides a feeling of unity. 

When we walk past people in a line, they turn round to look. 

Sometimes people call us names, but something else happens, 
too. Ladies come up to us and give us candy, and some little 
girls even get a hug. 

The girls don't like this and I sometimes imitate one of these 
sentimental ladies - then they even want to hit me. 

Even so, the candy gets divided up equally. 

On the day it turns a bit chilly in the classroom, one of the 
teachers turns on the gas stove. 

After a little while, I notice a bad smell and I feel like I'm 
going to throw up. 

I look around and see a couple of kids falling off their 
chairs and I think, "that's a funny game." 

But Mr. Albert yells, "Quick, get outside - the gas stove is 
leaking." And he picks one kid up off the floor and hurries 
him outside. 

The bigger kids help carry the smaller ones who can't walk 
anymore. 

I am able to get myself outside to the courtyard in front of 
the school, but all at once I have to throw up. 

Most of the kids are leaning against the wall or sitting and 
lying down on the ground. 

The doctors, firemen and other helpers who have arrived so 
quickly say we were lucky. They say that the faulty gas stove 
was producing a lot of very poisonous coal gas and there was a 
good possibility that it could have exploded. 

We are taken home and the doctor tells Mom to let us have 
plenty of milk to drink. 

Lucky for us, we don't have to take any cod-liver oil... 


caption: The omen??? 

The leaking gas stove at the...Jewish school 


16 The backpack 

Letters from a Jewish Council start arriving; Mom explains 
that the Jewish Council is a group of Jews who negotiate with 
the Germans. 

The letters say that all Jewish people are being called upon 
to work in Poland. 

Each adult may take along a suitcase with clothes, and each 
child can take a backpack. 

Mom surprises Roosje and me with handsome backpacks she has 
made for each of us from white and yellow canvas. 

I tell her that I'm very pleased with it. Even so, I don't 
show it to my neighborhood friends. 

Dad has a sturdy warm suit made for me out of brown corduroy. 
This is very easy for him because he can measure and tailor it 
himself. To do this he draws big white chalk marks over my 
"suit-in-the-making". 

When he pins the sleeves on, I wait for the rough tug he will 
make to get them off again - just like he did with the farmer. 
But he removes the sleeves very gently. 

I ask why he doesn't just rip off the sleeves. 

Running his fingers through my curly hair and asks, "You don't 
need a hole in your collar for an NSB pin, too, do you?" 

Bubba...you have your star!!! 


caption: Ready to travel to Poland 







17 An infected appendix 


Roosje has been whining for some time now about a tummy ache. 

One night she has terrible pain, all of a sudden, she moans 
and groans, tears filling her eyes. moans 

bed! standing around her 

Z^aSt!"” hurt," says my aunt, "they don't put on such 


This is too much for me. "If my sister hurts 
can moan and cry just as much as she wants." 


II T 

I snap. 


"she 


We call the doctor, but because the Germans won't allow anyone 

"2pe??zeit"^ {a kind of curfew known as 

cubes o^^e^belly • Instead he advises us to put ice 

When he makes a house call in the morning he diagnoses an 
infected appendix and says Roosje should go to tL hSspJLl. 

Jews may no longer be admitted to the hospital, but our doctor- 
gets really angry. "Come along with me," he tells Dad "We'rc 
gorng to have a talk with the director'of tharSosp^^al." 

The director is the father of Anke, one of Roosje's school 
riends. He understands the problem and decides that she can 
come xn during the weekend when he can operajfon hL MmsSf. 

In my imagination, I see the whole operation as a kind of 

homework assignment" - something he'll be doing on a^defk in 

where nobody can look on. But this is an 
appendix operational ® 

"As far as I'm concerned," says Mom "it'e: oy- _ 

opera^Ln?- 

"Well," I say, "you'd still have me!I!" 


caption: (none) 

calendar: 1942, Sunday 


18 Family arguments 


Mom and Dad argue every day now. It's about the trip to 
Poland, 

Dad explains to her that we'd only be going to the labor camps 
for awhile. Afterward, things will be OK again. 

Mom has a different opinion, though. She was the one who went 
to get Uncle Albert and Aunt Hetwig after the "Cristalnacht" - 
something that happened in Germany one night when the Nazis 
attacked lots of Jewish people and smashed up the things in 
their houses. 

She saw what had happened there, and she screams in her fierce 
9-Ccent, WoTk csLitips in Poland. . . What you mean is 
letting them slit our throats'. W And if you don't have enough 
money, then just go ahead and take my jewelry, my fur coat, 
the silverware, everything.,.and try to sell it." 

Dad's answer is that maybe it's only for six months, and if 
that s the case.,..? 

"Well, I can always hope for a miracle, but I'm not going to 
lead my children to the slaughter without a fight." 

Meanwhile, the Jewish Council has appointed "Uncle Maan" Wolf 
as its chairman in Sittard. He's the one who has to make all 
the^preparations for the transport to Poland. Uncle Maan is 
Dad s cousin, and he promises that we won't have to leave 
until the last group goes. 

Mom says, "Maan better watch out that he isn't among the first 
to be transported so he can be there to greet us in Poland." 

Dad says Mom is nuts. Doesn't Maan have all the official 
papers that explain everything? 

But her answer is, "You know what he can do with those 
papers??? You got papers for your car, too, didn't you? He can 
just stick those papers in his." 

Since I'm at the top of the stairs listening, it's too bad I 

can t see and hear where Uncle Maan should stick them, but I 
can imagine... 

The next day I ask Mom, just to make sure, what she really 
meant. Where exactly should Uncle Maan stick his papers? 

So, Bubba. You were doing a bit of eavesdropping - that's not 
very niceJ!!" 

Nevertheless, the next time Uncle Maan comes to visit I have a 
good look at his rear end. But I don't see anything different. 

Uncle Maan probably just hasn’t stuck the papers in yet... 


caption: Only "working in Poland"?? You mean 
slit our throats in Poland". 


"letting them 




19 Lessons in going into hiding 


All of a sudden we start getting visitors every evening - all 
kinds of friends and relations of Mom's and Dad's that I can 
call "Aunt" and "Uncle". 

They have a lot to talk about. Now that Mom knows I'm such a 
poor sleeper and would like to do a little eavesdropping, they 
close the doors. 

Uncle Twan, Aunt Mien, Uncle Kees and Aunt Lieske are the ones 
who come most often. Once in awhile I hear snatches of their 
conversations. 

Uncle Kees, who has always been Dad's best friend, is the one 
who most often backs up Mom's arguments. When he says once 
again in a loud voice that she's right, I hear Dad say, "Well, 
then, I guess we'll have to, but..." 

After that, the arguments in our house are over. 

Dad says that Mom is getting her way and he's resigned to it. 

I don't yet understand what he's resigned to, but he's happy 
again and sings my favorite song with me; 

Mamatsche kauf mich ein Pferdschen, 
ein Pferdschen nur fiir mich allein 
Mamatsche lass mich gliicklich sein. 

It's a song about a little boy who asks his poor mother, who 
doesn't have any money, for a pony. 

Mom is a lot more cheerful, too. She takes me aside to let me 
in on a little secret - a secret for just the two of us. 

She tells me that we're going into hiding. It's kind of like 
going to stay with other people, but nobody else can know 
about it. And I am absolutely not allowed to talk about it. Of 
course, it's OK to talk about it with Dad, but no one else. 
And, OK, with Roosje, too, but that's where it ends - with no 
one else. 

She calls it "playing the hiding game", and that's why I'll be 
getting a new name and address: Herman van der Stam from 
Kipstraat 70 in Rotterdam. This street was bombed out when the 
Germans attacked. That's why I have to know it by heart. 

She goes over everything every day. Pretty soon, I can recite 
it all in my sleep. 

If I start to get bored with memorizing. Mom stops. But I 
still have to be able to recite it perfectly three times in a 
row before I can go off and play on my own. 

That stupid Kipstraat Street. The pony in Dad's sonais a lot 
more fun... ^ 


caption: Say it another three times, now... My name is Herman 
van der Stam. 


20 Leaving home 


Mom tells us it's time that we start playing our hiding game. 


The stars have to be torn off our clothes... 

Suitcases are packed. "NO/ not those backpacks," she^^says, 
"they would only give us away before we got started. 

I can't understand why my nice-looking backpack that she made 
especially for me could give us away, but she always knows 
better than I do, of course. 


She gives me some books that I really like111 One is called 
"Little Vagabond"; it's about a young drifter in Rotterdam. 
Then there's "Light and Dark" about two brothers who become 
orphans and go to all kinds of foster homes, and Pang Panau 
the Toenonger" about a young resistance worker in Sumatra who 
fights against the Dutch rule in Indonesia. 


We also get presents from Uncle Albert and Aunt 
sketchbook with gute pencils. I tell Aunt Hetwig that I think 
this was real nice of her, adding though, that I still don ,t 
like her. 


It's a fall evening in 1942. As it starts to get dark, I hear 
Dad say, "The car is here..." His voice sounds hoarse; I guess 

he must have a cold. 


I'm happy at first because I think he has his car back again. 

A dark-colored car is in front of our door. Behind the wheel 
sits a man I think I know - it turns out to be the father of 
my pal, Thieu. I'm happy to shake his hand. 


He says not a word, but looks seriously at Dad. Dad gives him 
a cigarette and then turns, using his cupped hands not only to 
light the cigarette but also to hide his eyes for a moment. 
Then"he lets Mom get past so that she can sit in the car next 
to Roosje and me for a little while. 


She has her hands full of presents, but she tells us that we 
can't open them until we arrive. 

"Aren't you coming with us, then?" 

"No, Bubba," says Mom. I can see that she has tears in her 
eyes. "We have to play this game in different places. You two 
will stay together, and Dad and I will.be together. Later, 
we'll all be together again." 


I don't think this hiding game is going to be so much fun any 
more... 


...we can't unwrap the presents until we arrive. 
On our way tp our secret address. 


caption; 










\ 


Pi ■ 


21 Playing the hiding game 


We ride for a long time that evening. Every now and then 
Roosje cries a little bit. Even though I feel really sad/ I 
try to comfort her; "Look what a lot of presents we got. You 
just can't open them yet." 

After we arrive. Mom said. 

All of a sudden the car stops. We've arrived at a big town 
square. We're in the city of Heerlen. 

"stay in your seats for a minute," says Thieu's dad. "I'll be 
right back." He goes into a big butcher's shop. 

A little later he comes back outside accompanied by a small 
friendly man with a little moustache and a great big checkered 
cap on his head. 

"I'm Uncle Piet," he says while picking up our suitcases. 

Once we're standing next to the car, I ask Roosje, "We're 
playing the hiding game now, aren't we?" 

She nods and starts crying again. 

I take a look around. Although I don't especially like what I 
see I decide that, OK, it's something we just have to do. 
Afterward we can go home again111 


caption; We're playing the hiding game now, aren't we? 


22 The ears 


As we follow Uncle Piet into the butchf^r- ohr^r^ t 

of^teem^sWirha^e^hS^fliLds and a?°''h thrSall. Most 

pointing towards the floor. anging with their ears 

Ii"*« L-iSH 

our sons,' P?et S wlet." "' ' " " '^hesa are 

Soe%°“d“in“| 

HO. rfu^^rfr^y^p^sJn^s^"" ^ 

so^Stolnfels“for°yo”°‘'witr^hif"" """ 

me by the hand to the back of the hoSsJ.° ®°"®' 

ZiTiiitsi °* 

hS'^hang ?hat waf ’4hit if Se“'’ fi®ts 

do anythinraboSt'it " '^° ''i"' “P ' h® can’t 

I try It, too, and Spot dangles under my hands. 

gets f cJel ufbfhL'eff ^''" he 

Thank goodness, at least my ears are shorter. 


caption: Spot dangles under my hands... 



2 3 The boxers 


Pretty soon I am received "with open arms" - this time 

big punching bag^and Mg'shinj'leathL'^boxinrgloves^'^'^^^^ ^ 

He helps me put on a pair, and starts right in boxing with me. 

?“®*' head up and protect 

your face with your gloves." In between, he tells me thi? L 

IS the middle-weight champion of the Province of Limburg. 

Then his glove strikes a few times against my head. 

Lay! stomach but he always dodges 

The sad emotions from the trip are all gone, but now I feel mv 

temper warming up again - just like when the boys called L a^ 
dirty Jew and threw stones at me. caiiea me a 

"Hit me in the head, huh? I'll teach you a thinq or two'" mt-h 

In triumph I watch Piet's agonized face as he backs away. 

Piet thinks it's a good idea to stop now, and I get a hold of 
my temper again. Instead of being sad, I now havl a fee?iL L 
satisfaction. I can take on the Champion of Limburg!!' 


caption; Hold your head up... 

Hiding out at the boxers' house 




24 The hugs 


Aunt Marie is really good to us, and she's actually a 
wonderful woman - big and fat, with soft, friendly eyes 
shining from behind dark-rimmed glasses. 

During our first days with her she keeps us very busy; she 
tries everything to fill up our time and keep us from being 
homesick. She has us do all kinds of little jobs. Roosje has 
to shell beans and wash lettuce, and I have to help set the 
table. 

When I drop a cup on the floor and it shatters, she looks the 
other way. When I drop the second cup, she makes the sign of 
the cross, and with the third cup she put both hands together, 
raises them to heaven, looks to the ceiling and calls on 
Mother Mary. 

I look up, too, but I don't see anything there. 

She's a little like Mom - she also sees things I don't see... 

Inside, the house is really different from our house in 
Sittard, and to me it looks pretty frilly. They have lamps 
with fringes and bows, and lace doilies over the backs of 
chairs, and hanging on the wall is a brass rack holding all 
kinds of pipes - curved, straight, long and short - with an 
engraving that reads "Piet's pipes". 

In the middle of one of the walls hangs a great big trophy 
case filled with silver trophy cups and medals. 

"Those are from our oldest son, Jan, who is a soldier in our 
colony, the Dutch Indies," explains Aunt Marie, "but that 
country is now occupied by the Japanese." At the same time, 
she points to his photo on a little table. 

"His last letter says that he is now the boxing champion of 
the Dutch Indies." 

At this, her dear eyes fill with tears. She picks me up, gives 
me a big stout hug, and then starts kissing me and cuddling. I 
can't get away, and I get a thorough "face-washing". 

Actually, those rabbit ears of Spot's could come in quite 
handy now. 


caption: When Aunt Marie thinks about her Jan in the Dutch 

Indies .I'm trapped...IJ 
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caption: When Aunt Marie thinks about her Jan in the Dutch 

Indies ...I'm trapped...!I 


25 The chopping block 


When I ask Uncle Piet where all that meat for his butcher shop 
comes from, he takes me along with him to the slaughterhouse 
one morning. 

A cattle car with calves is just being unloaded. At first this 
is great fun for me to watch. 

I start singing a little song that I just learned about people 
who secretly keep a cow in their attic so they can have fresh 
milk every day; 


Helter-skelter, spiggelty spic 
We have a cow in our attic 
A pretty cow, a spotted cow 
And how, and how, and how. 

But when I hear how they squeal and bawl, I think about how 
they probably miss their mother and are afraid of something 
terrible happening. 

One little calf manages to jump to the side and scamper oypr 
the train tracks. I hope nobody sees it, but Uncle Piet gives 
him away. "He went that way," he calls to the men in the 
cattle car. 

When I tell Uncle Piet that he shouldn't have said anything 
because then the calf could have escaped. Uncle Piet thinks 
I've got the wrong idea about this. According to him, that 
critter would probably have fallen into the wrong hands and 
then suffered a much more terrible death'. 

He takes me into the slaughterhouse and shows me how they do 
that painlessly. They put an iron plate loaded with a pistol 
against the cow's head. One shot and it's all over. 

He collects a sackful of used.brass shells that I can take 
home-to play with. 

I think, "every shell was used for a pretty little calf," and 
I put the sack down in an out-of-the-way spot in the 
slaughterhouse. 

Uncle Piet is negotiating with a couple of men about the 
quantity of meat he can get (because of the war, the amount is 
drastically limited), but he does his best to get more than 
what he has a right to. 

Fortunately, the men don't give him more so that more calves 
don't have to be slaughtered. 

As we leave. Uncle Piet gives me the sackful of shells again. 
"You must have forgotten them, huh?" he asks. 


caption: The transport 


One little calf manages to jump to the side and 
scamper over the rails. 






26 Catechism 


People in the underground have made arrangements so that 
Roosje and I can start attending school as usual in Heerlen. 

We have papers stating that we are children who have been 
evacuated from Rotterdam because of the destructive 
bombardments that took place there in 1940. 

Roosje is sent to a school run by nuns, and I go to a school 
where we have friars for teachers. 

It doesn't take me long to make new friends at school. One of 
them is a boy whose real name is Sjirrie, but everyone calls 
him Snuffy because he always has a runny nose that makes him. 
sniffle a lot. 

My seat in class is right next to "Ber the Lighthouse", a very 
tall boy with bright red hair and freckles on his face. His 
clowning around always gets everyone laughing. 

His best trick is imitating our teacher. Brother Eugene.. To do 
this, Ber sticks out his stomach and walks with his feet 
swinging out to the sides. • . / ,• 

Naturally, I now have to go to catechism lessons that last at 
least an hour every day. 

In a short time I get to be a star pupil in this subject. I 
learn the answers to such questions as: "Why are we on earth? 
(To serve God and therefore get to Heaven.) 

I don't actually understand this, but Brother Eugene says that 
"that's the belief". Naturally, he has no way of knowing that 
the true belief is written in the Torah, because he's,never 
been taught by Rabbi Blijdenstein. 

But I believe that it's better for both of our beliefs if I 
let him believe in his own. 


caption; Why are we on earth? 


27 Confession 


Once a month our class has to go to confession. 

On these days, everyone has to go to the church without having 
had breakfast. This is because after confession the children 
receive the Holy Communion, and they aren't allowed to eat 
anything beforehand. 

Because most of the boys are very grouchy from not having 
anything to eat, most of their sins occur right before 
confession as a result of fights and calling each other names. 

Ber the Lighthouse who sits next to me in class says he even 
enjoys cussing right before he goes into the confessional. 
"What the heck," he says, "you're going to get forgiven 
anyway." 

The confessional is a tiny wooden chapel standing along the 
inside wall of the church. Behind a screen sits a priest, and 
you have to tell him what all your sins were. Because I'm not 
Catholic, though, I just go inside for nothing. 

I have to tell the priest that my name is Herman. I'm not 
really allowed to confess. Since I'm a Jewish boy, confessing 
would be a mortal sin. 

Instead, the priest chats with me a little and asks me if I 
don't actually think that the Catholic belief is a good 
belief. 

"l believe that I think it's a good belief," I say. If I'd 
ever be born again, I believe it would be easier for everyone 
just to be that way, too. « 

But I don't really confess now. Otherwise, the priest would 
also be committing a mortal sin. 

I wouldn't want that either, of course. Something terrible 
could happen to both of us. 

You just never know ...! ! ! 


caption: Father....my name is Herman. 










28 The Holy Conununion 


What I notice is that most kids behave very properly after 
confessing. 

My school pals Sjirrie and Ber go through their prayers at 
lightning speed because they have to say a lot of Hail Marys 
and Our Fathers to be forgiven for their sins. They can't 
receive the Holy Communion until they are forgiven. So they 
won't lose count of their prayers, they use a string of 
colored beads called a rosary. The little beads are the Hail 
Marys" and the big ones are the "Our Fathers". 

Communion is served in front of the mam altar in the middle, 
of the church. To participate, we have to kneel behind a kind 
of long table with our eyes closed and our mouths open ready 
to receive "the Lord". 

The priest reaches into a large chalice and puts a blessed 
wafer in everyone's mouth. All except for me, though. He 
passes me by because otherwise this would be a mortal sin. If 
I peek a little, I can watch everything and see how^^my pals 
Snuffy and the Lighthouse become "a little bit holy". 

But are they only acting holy? 


caption; The priest passes me by... 


29 Uncle Piet's cap 


Going to school also means running into problems with other 
kids. 

The kids at my new school shoot marbles, too, and this is 
something I've always been really good at. When I play with 
Keesje, the grocer's son, I win all his marbles. 

Keesje wants all his marbles back because he says we weren't 
really "playing for keeps". 

"what do you mean, 'not for keeps'?" I snarl back. "Do you 
think I'm playing with you just for fun?" 

Keesje throws me a punch, but he hasn't counted on my boxing 
experience. Before he knows what's happened, he's seeing 
marbles and little stars in front of his eyes and goes home to 
show his parents a big shiner. 

He does manage to tear up my sweater, but that doesn't hurt we 
a bit. 

After Keesje's dad sees his son's black eye, he storms out of 
his store with an angry look on his face and starts scolding 
me. He says I have to give his son's marbles back, accusing me 
of playing a "dirty Jewish trick" and calling me a dirty Jew 
to boot. 

I turn my back and walk away. What choice do I have? Am I 
supposed to fight him, too? 

When Uncle Piet sees my face and my torn-up sweater, he asks 
me what's happened. I explain that I won the marbles fair and 
square and that the grocer cussed me out and called me a dirty 
Jew. 

I go along with Uncle Piet when he pays a visit to the grocer 
for the purpose of, as he puts it, "setting things straight". 
He warns the grocer by saying, "You have kids, too, and just 
remember that I know about your little black market deals." 
With this remark, the grocer knows he'd better keep his mouth 
shut. 

"If you make just one more remark. I'll turn you in for 
dealing in the black market." The grocer says that Uncle Piet 
deals in the black market, and that he also has something 
hidden under his hat. 

Now I understand why Uncle Piet always wears such a big 
checkered cap on his head... 


caption: "You have a family, too," Uncle Piet says to the 

grocer. "If you call this chi^d a' Jewish Jcid - even 
one more time - I'll turn yoii in for dealing in the 
black market." 



30 Wiel's leg 


Because of so many changes and new circumstances, my sleeoina 
patterns get all messed up. / jr p y 

I have to share a bed with Wiel who weighs about 200 pounds. 
When he comes to bed (usually later on), the mattress sags 
down and I roll into the hollow in the middle of the bed next 
to Wiel. This is a problem, especially when the heavy young 
man turns over on top of me in his sleep. 

I often have nightmares, too. These scary dreams make me 
scream and cry. When I wake up I'm covered in sweat, but I no 
longer know why. 

Once in a while I sleepwalk through the house. One morning I'm 
even found in Spot's rabbit hutch. 

The worst thing that happens, though, is when I wake up one 
^me with an angry Wiel pointing at me and shouting at Aofit 
who's standing there, too, "He peed on my leg!" 

I'm hardly awake, and I don't know exactly why Wiel is so 
angry. I manage to stammer, "I can pee higher than anyone." 


"He peed on my leg..." 


caption: 





31 Jan's socks 


It's now the winter of 1943. We start having shortages of all 
kinds of things. 

Fortunately, a butcher never runs out of food; Uncle Piet can 
just trade his meat for other things. 

I start growing and my clothes become too small. 

Aunt Marie gets out some of her son Jan's old socks and one of 
his woolen sweaters so she can use the wool to knit me a new 
warm sweater. She thinks that Jan will be staying in the Dutch 
East Indies this winter, anyway, because as long as the 
Germans are here and the Japanese are where Jan is, he can't 
come back. 

I may hold up the wool so that she can roll it up into a nice 


now," she says, "he's so good at boxing that 
he d have to be the champion boxer in the Netherlands." 

The room is nice and warm and cozy. The stove makes a 
throbbing noise and Tilly, the little dog, snores in his 
basket. 

I let my mind wander along with Aunt Marie's. Maybe when I'm 
grown up. I'll be a boxing champion, too. I make a promise 
already to give the medals I win to her and Uncle Piet. 


caption: Winter 1943 

...a new sweater for me from Jan's socks... 

Aunt Marie thinks he'11 be staying in the Dutch East 
Indies for a while anyway. 


32 Soup baths 


Every Friday, Uncle Piet makes delicious soup from all the 
leftover pieces of meat like the ears, feet and tails. He says 
he does this mostly to help people out. They can give him 
their pails and pans marked with their names ahead of time. 
Later, they get their containers back, but filled with soup 
for which they haven't had to use their meat rationing 
coupons. They are very grateful for this. 

For older people, I sometimes deliver the pans of soup to 
their homes. I usually receive something like a nickel or a 
piece of candy for my efforts. 

At one house, though, I always feel a little strange. When I 
deliver a pan of soup to this house, the lady always takes me 
along to a room in the back of the house. In this room are two 
bigger girls with dark hair and big eyes who are very nice to 
me. 

The older girl always wants to give me a kiss and speaks to me 
in Hebrew, but I act as if I don't hear what she says. When 
she keeps talking anyway, I just ask her if she's,maybe a 
little meshugga*. This makes her laugh really hard. 

The soup is made in a big sausage cauldron in the butcher 
shop's kitchen. After all the soup has been divided up on 
Friday evenings, the cauldron has to be cleaned. To do this, 
it is then filled up once again with hot water. Because I have 
to take a bath on Friday evenings anyway, and because I am 
small enough to fit into the cauldron, i am allowed to sit in 
the nice warm water in the cauldron and scour it clean with a 
brush. 

I like this a lot. Sometimes, though, it takes longer to clean 
the cauldron, and I accidentally pee a little in the water. If 
this happens I never say anything about it. I just Soour extra 
hard, because I'd like to keep on taking my "soup baths". 


caption: Soup baths 



33 Caught 


We aren't allowed to play on the nice grassy fields next to 
the coal mine offices. But this doesn't stop me and the other 
neighborhood boys from playing soccer there. If we see a 
policeman coming, the Lighthouse yells, "Cheese it! A cop's 
coming on a bike!" We run this way and that, so the policeman 
can't catch anyone at all. 

One time when I'm scrambling over the fence, I slip and fall 
head over heels. There I am hanging upside down with my leg 
caught on the barbed wire. Although I can feel that I've had a 
terrible cut, my fear is even worse than my pain. I know that 
I just can't get caught. My panic makes me scream and cry as 
the policeman rides his bicycle closer. 

"Calm down," he assures me as he puts his bike down on the 
grass. "I'll get you out of there. Uh-oh, that's an ugly cut. 
That'll need some stitches." 

He quickly ties a handkerchief around my bleeding calf and 
puts me on the back of his bike. Then he takes me to a doctor. 

The doctor commends the policeman, saying that it was a good 
thing he brought me in because my cut really did need 
stitches. 


When the policeman asks me where I live^ I don't answer him. 

"He's probably still in shock from that scary experience," 
says the doctor. "Let him stay here for a while. I'll find out 
where he lives and make sure he gets home safely." 

The policeman pats my shoulder. "Be sure I never catch you on 
that grass again," he warns me. "You'd really be in big 
trouble thenl !!" 


He shakes the doctor's hand and gives him a wink. 

Once the policeman is gone, the doctor says, "You live with 
the butcher, don't you?" I nod. After he has taken care of my 
leg^he calls Uncle Piet. 

When Uncle Piet arrives, the doctor tells him, "Be careful. 
This policeman was one of the good ones. If he had been a bad 
one, it would have taken more than stitches in this leg to 
save the kid. You would have lost him altogether." 


caption: Caught! 


34 Saint Anthony 


The coal mines near Heerlen become the target for English and 
American bombers. That's because the coal from Dutch mines has 
to be given to the Germans who use the coal to keep their war 
industry going. That's why nobody minds it very much when this 
happens. 

From my pals Sjirrie and Ber I learn songs that mock the 
Germans. One of them goes: 

"Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles 
What's that I do hear? 

It's a Tommy in high gear 
What a thrilling sight 
A 1000 bombs in just one nightl" 

Then we notice that the Tommies don't always hit their targets 
but sometimes miss and bomb nearby houses. Just to be on the 
safe side, we head for the cellar. 

Aunt Marie prays and invokes Saint Anthony while waving a kind 
of palm branch. 

^on't get all upset," Uncle Piet tells me when the rumble 
from the bombardment gets very close to us, "She used to do 
this all the time to get rid of thunderstorms, too." 

Not surprisingly, our house is never hit_ 


caption: Uncle Piet says, "when Aunt Marie talks with Saint 

Anthony, neither lightning nor bombs can strike..." 

During the bombardments in the cellar. 
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35 A prayer** for'the Lighthouse" 


Everything starts going wrong with the bombing of the coal 
mines. Evidently the soldiers in the bombers can't see very 
well at night because the Germans have given orders that all 
the houses and streets have to be kept dark. No light is 
allowed to escape anywhere: not from streetlights and not even 
from the few cars that are still driven and the bikes that are 
ridden with taped-over headlights that emit only the tiniest 
beams of light. 

An entire neighborhood next to the mines is hit. 

I hear that many people have been killed, even kids from the 
school run by the friars. 

I^can t believe it when someone tells me that my best friend, 
Ber the Lighthouse, is dead, too. When I go to look at the 
bombed houses^I see the blackened pieces of walls and rafters 
with here and^there a wisp of smoke still coming up. I try to 
imagine how Ber might have tried to get out from all that 
rubble. 

I remember how I peeked through my eyelashes to watch him 
receive the Holy Communion and how he had said so many "Our 
Fathers" and "Hail Marys" right before. 

Hadn't he said enough? 

Separating myself from the onlookers, I lean against a wall, 
unable to hold back my tears. With one hand covering my head I 
say a silent prayer for him. It's the only Jewish prayer that 
occurs to me, something that Mom always had me say before I 
went to sleep. "Baruch atah adonoj..." 


caption: A prayer for Lighthouse" 










36 If there only weren't any soldiers... 


The prayer doesn't offer me much relief. Instead, I get more 
and more angry. What I feel is even worse than when I got 
stones thrown at me or when the poor little calves were 
killed. 

What could that nice Lighthouse have done that was so wrong? 

I have to do something to get rid of my angry feelings. 

I run home without stopping and race through the butcher's 
shop and up the stairs to my room. I grab my box of plaster 
soldiers and start stomping on them one by one, smashing them 
to bits. Soldiers! It's all their fault... 

Uncle Piet hurries after me from the butcher's shop and tries 
to calm me down. 

"Our son Jan in the Dutch East Indies is a good soldier," he 
tells me. 

"No," I say, "if there weren't any soldiers, there wouldn't be 
any more war either." 


*^^Ption. If there weren't any soldiers, there wouldn't be 
more war either. 


any 


37 Where have you been? 


Now, in early December 1943, I haven't see Mom and Dad for 
more than a year and a half. 

When I do, they look bad, especially Dad. Mom is very pale. 
Dad, who always had such nice fashionable clothes, is now 
wearing an old seaman's pullover and hasn't shaved for a 
while. They've managed to escape from the Germans three times 
after being betrayed by someone in a resistance group who had 
hidden them on a barge. 

Since nobody in the resistance group could still trust each 
other. Dad's good friends. Uncle Kees and Uncle Twan, brought 
my parents to Heerlen themselves. Mom and Dad came to stay 
with us because there weren't any other places where they 
could hide anymore. 

They promise Uncle Piet that it will only be temporary. 

Mom wants to give me a hug, but I'm mad at her. I'm furious! 
I'd rather just hold on tight to my Teddy bear, and I push my 
Mom away. 

"Where have you been for so long?" I ask her angrily, "Why did 
you let us down?" 

At first I don't want anything to do with her... 

That evening when I'm already lying quietly in my bed^ she 
enters my bedroom. I act as if I'm asleep, but without making 
it obvious I peek at her from the corners of my eyes. 

When I see her crying, I jump out of bed and hold out my arms 
to her, 

I didn't know that Mom could laugh and cry at the same time. 


caption: Where have you been for so long? 

Mom, Dad... back with us after their escape 

©ee*a^ Home Sweet Home 



38 Next in line 


Aunt Marie, who's a really good cook, wants to make a special 
feast to welcome Mom and Dad. 

Spot, my rabbit that I have faithfully cared for every day, 
has now grown very big, and Uncle Piet says that he's the next 
in line. He's too big for his hutch and he eats too much. 

"Oh," I say, "that part about him being too big for his hutch 
isn't such a problem because there's so much room in his hutch 
that I've been able to sleep in it with him. And if he eats 
too much, I'd be glad to eat less." 

I wind up in tears, though, but Aunt Marie says that I should 
do it for my parents. 

I think another rabbit should be next in line. But it's Spot's 
turn... 


caption: Next in line 


Uncle Piet thinks that he has to be next in line... 


39 No. thank you 


On Sunday afternoon. Mom and Dad are allowed to come down from 
the attic (where they've been hiding) for their special 
dinner. 

One of the sons has to act as look-out so that a friend or 
neighbor doesn't barge in unexpectedly. 

Mom still looks very pale, but Dad has shaved again and is 
wearing a nice clean shirt. He also looks very cheerful. 

I've helped Aunt Marie set the table. By now I'm a little bit 
happy, even with everything, but more so because I haven't 
dropped and broken anything. 

When the dinner is served, I proudly tell Mom and Dad that I 
have fed Spot (my rabbit) especially for them. 

But Mom won't eat any rabbit. She says, "No thank you...rabbit 
isn't kosher!" 

Dad has a shocked look on his face. Aunt Marie and Uncle Piet 
don't understand what she means, and I get really mad. It was 
Spot's turn to go for nothing??? 

I fed Spot myself. He was my rabbit, so he must have been 
kosher!!! 


"No,thank you. Rabbit isn't kosher..." 


caption: Mom says. 
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40 In the oil... 


Mom and Dad sit hidden all day long in the attic for weeks at 
a time. It's a real treat for them when Roosje or I go 
upstairs to be with them. At these times we play a game and 
talk with each other. 

I tell them everything that's been going on with me, 
especially about my friend the Lighthouse who is dead now. 

When I say that I have said a special prayer for him. Mom asks 
me quickly, "But not too loudly, right?" "No," I tell her, 
"only to myself, because the Lighthouse couldn't hear it 
anymore anyway." 

Dad tells about how they were on a canal boat and how he was a 
deck hand. His jobs were to keep the deck and hold clean, to 
paint the ship, and to raise the anchor. 

His hands, which had always been so clean and which had drawn 
such elegant chalk markings on his tailor-made suits, are now 
pitted with oil and grease. 

Mom helped the skipper's wife with the laundry and the 
cooking. 

They lived in the ship's forecastle. If the Gestapo checked 
the boat or came for a raid, they crept through a small hidden 
hatch in the lower part of the ship and hid in the spot they 
called "Hell" where everything was dark and dirty. 

Sometimes they had to spend the whole day in the oil and the 
cold. This frequently made Mom in particular sicker than Dad. 

Fortunately, they had always been warned in time by other 
skippers, but it couldn't go on like that forever. 

I tell them that they don't have to worry anymore because we 
don't have any oil in the cellar - only the statue of Saint 
Anthony that Aunt Marie always prays to for making the bombs 
go away. This should surely work with the Gestapo, too! 


caption: Sometimes spending the whole day 


41 Pasting lessons 


The attic room where Mom and Dad have to stay all day is very 
tiny. It contains a bed, a table and chairs, a clothing rackj 
and a little hanging lamp. They have to stand on a chair to be 
able to see out of the little attic window. 

Because they have lost everything since they've been on the 
run. Uncle Twan has brought some clothes for them, but the 
clothes don't exactly fit. Dad says that he'll grow into them, 
though. 

Mom is especially glad to have me and Roosje nearby. She even 
starts looking better again. 

During the day they read a little, and Dad tinkers around with 
toilet paper rolls and matches to make some nice little toy 
cars for me. 

I try to get Dad to sing again, especially his favorite song 
called "Pferdsch^" but he's afraid that the neighbors might 
hear his voice. So I sing him a.song I've just learned at 
school. It's a song about Hitler I learned from the boys; 

"Oh, small wallpaper hanger's son 
Just look at what you've begun 
With all your grenades and your tommies 
You still can't reach the Tommies..." 

I think they should have something constructive to do, too, 
and that they should help me with my job: sticking meat 
distribution coupons onto big stamp sheets. These have to be 
presented again at the distribution office so that Uncle 
Piet's butcher's shop is allotted more meat. People call this 
"rationing". 

I start teaching them what to do, and they pick it up very 
quickly. I'm very satisfied with them. 

caption: "First apply the glue and then stick on the 

coupons." 


Pasting lessons 


42 A breath of relief 


It's an extremely cold winter. In the attic where Mom and Dad 
are staying^the temperature sometimes drops to below 15 °F. 
Heating their room is out of the question because of the 
scarcity of electricity and the lack of a chimney for a coal 
stove. 

Due to the scarcity of heating Oil and the thick smoke 
produced by an oil stove, this kind of heating can only be 
provided for a half an hour every day. If the smoke makes them 
start coughing, they have to turn off the oil stove right away 
since the neighbors might hear them. A bad smell hangs in the 
room all day long. To keep warm, they crawl into bed with 
their clothes on. 

In the evening when it gets dark, they can come down from the 
attic. This is when they can spend a little time in the living 
room - something Mom calls "a breath of relief". In front of 
the stove they dress up in Aunt Marie's and Uncle Piet's 
clothing. For me, this is really hilarious. Dad even puts one 
of Uncle Piet's pipes in his mouth, and they both put pillows 
under their overcoats to appear just as fat. Mom even uses two 
pillows because Aunt Marie is much fatter than Mom. I love 
shoving my face into her "stomach". 

Roosje leads the way to the door to make sure the coast is 
clear outside. This is so that nobody can talk to them and 
discover that they are not the butcher and his wife. 

When they finally enter the frosty evening air, they take the 
little dog Tilly along. Maybe he's the one who gets the most 
relief! 

caption: Getting a little fresh air...in Aunt Marie's and 

Uncle Piet's clothes. 






43 Get up and come along 


It is early in 1944. This is how it happened. 

Mom and Dad are still in bed up in the attic. It's still 
early, about 8:00 a.m. 

Some Dutch police who side with the Germans carry out a raid 
dn our house. 

My parents have been betrayed, but nobody knows by whom. 

Suddenly, a couple of "polizsten" are standing in front of 
their bed. 

There'^s no way to escape. They have to "get up and come 
along". Scarcely given any time to throw on some clothing, 
they are bustled into a police van. Uncle Piet is taken along, 
too. 

Aunt Marie pushes Roosje quickly out the back door and 
whispers, "Run!" Roosje races through the back yard to a 
girlfriend's house. 

I've gone to school extra early that morning before the 
lessons start because I've been allowed to water the plants. 
Roosje and I aren't caught. 

Could it be that the betrayers don't even know that there are 
Jewish children hiding in that spot? 


caption: Get up and come along... 


44 Cold hands 


I m a little late coming home for lunch that day because I've 
just had a great snowball fight along the way. Before I can 
reach home, though, I see Uncle Twan, his son Piet, and Roosje 
waiting for me at a street corner. 

Lifting me up onto the back of his bike. Uncle Twan says that 
I have to come along with him right away. Roosje sits on the 
back of Piet's bike. 

"Why do we have to leave so fast?" I ask. "Where are Mom and 
Dad? Where are Aunt Marie and Uncle Piet?" 

The men don't answer my questions. Roosje gives me the "keep 
quiet signal. 

The icy wind scarcely gives the hard-pedaling men a chance to 
talk. Panting from their efforts, they keep pushing our 
bicycles through the snow. 

The bike ride goes on and on, and I get colder and colder. I 
left my gloves back there where we were having the snowball 
fight. Now it s getting harder and harder to keep sitting on 
my icy perch and to hold onto Uncle Twan's jacket. 

The bike ride from Heerlen to Maasbracht lasts more than four 
hours. 

When I start to cry. Uncle Twan turns half-way around on his 
bike and asks me, "Aren't you the man who can take on the 
boxing champion of Limburg?" 

I howl, "I've never had such cold hands!!!" 


caption: Dad's friend took us on a bike ride. My hands got so 

cold. . . 






45 The dark room 


It's already dark when we finally stop at a small farmhouse in 
Maasbracht. During the last part of our trip it snowed some 
more^ and this made riding our bicycles even harder. 

We have to get off our bikes right away and go inside. Here we 
are ushered into "the parlor". This room is full of sturdy, 
heavy furniture; the windows are hung with thick, green plush 
curtains that don't let any light through. 

The farmer's wife brings the men and Roosje and me pea soup 
with Limburg-style rye bread. Before eating up my soup, I hold 
the warm soup bowl between my hands for a good long time. I 
start to feel better. 

As Uncle Twan and Piet start to leave, I try to ask them some 
questions, but Uncle Twan says, "It's better that you two not 
know anything as yet. Actually, we don't know very much yet 
either." 

The farmer and his wife drag mattresses and covers into the 
parlor. They also bring us a little pail to take care of our 
needs because their toilet is outside in their garden. 

The neighbors mustn't see us, so the light has to stay out and 
the curtains remain closed. 

Roosje asks if it might be possible to wash up a little. They 
then bring us a jug with water, a wash basin and a wash cloth. 

It stays so dark in the room that even in the daytime we have 
to feel our way to the little potty-pail. One day when I 
accidentally knock the potty-pail over in the dark,we get into 
an argument with the farmer's wife because I've made her nice 
carpet dirty. She gets mad and yells at us that we are 
ungrateful children. Then she doesn't give us anything to eat 
or drink for a whole day. 

I've found a little toy car in my jacket pocket. "If the 
curtain could just be opened a little," I hint, "I could play 
with my toy car." 

"No, but I will bring you a rosary," she answers. "That way 
you can say some nice prayers. You don't need any light for 
that." 


caption: If we could just open the curtains a little...! 

could play with my toy car... 
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46 Hell 


yexx, men take a look in your poop pot!" 

«l“S "Tiel^an" °?hlr?f "’’^P 

barge skippers. ' ^ ^^^<3 of general store for the 

Lieske were^JlSaJs'^JerJ^friendly 

IP ErSi? 

He comes with us through a hidden hatch into the shin'., 
forecastle. Now we* re in the shic>*€; i ** t i •! ? 

there's no oil on this cart orJL%i ^.: Luckily for us, 
described their "Hell".'^ ^ “*<5 

hazard. careful with the matches because of the fire 

rSom\i?h%he 0 ^^!^ in the 

cm wicn the candle. At least we can see each other now. 

Suddenly I hear something rustling. "Listen " I c:av "fw 
are still leaves falling off the trees I^luAd LtV'." 

sgSilk^'^lo???"^"' they 

Speechless with fear, we huddle closer together. 
thit^Lrbettei°than°the%ell"^'''^ rosary. Even 


caption: In the ship's "Hell". 

When you sleep, you don't hear 


any rats... 


47 Peeking 


After some weeks (well, maybe it just seems like that), Uncle 
Kees visits our hideout, not to give us food, but to get us 
out of "Hell". 

It's very early in the morning, and we can hardly stand to 
open our eyes in the light. That's how long it's been since 
we've been in the dark. 

Aunt Lieske gives us a thorough cleaning. She also has fresh 
clothes for us and a delicious breakfast. 

She kisses us both good-bye, and Uncle Kees puts us both on 
his bicycle. I sit in front of him on the cross-bar, and 
Roosje sits in back. Uncle Kees takes us on his bike from 
Grevenbicht to Berg aan den Maas. 

At this village, the skipper of a little tugboat helps us 
aboard. He tells us that all three of us have to lie flat on 
the deck because there are lots of German patrols along the 
Meuse River^ which marks the boundary between the Netherlands 
and Belgium. 

Naturally, I'd really like to watch how our little boat 
travels over the water. Especially after being in the dark for 
such a long, long time. But Uncle Kees tells me that this is 
just impossible. After all, we mustn't put our brave skipper 
in any danger. 

When I try to look anyway, he and Roosje lie on top of me. 

And then...all of a sudden, I discover a wide split in the 
railing and I can see how we're traveling. 


caption: Crossing the Meuse River to Belgium 

"Uncle Kees, you mean I can't even take a peek?” 


48 Fever... 


All of a sudden^ the bodit turns sharply toward the Belgian side 
and shoots into a shallow inlet. You can hear the bottom of 
the boat scrape against the stones. 

The skipper, wearing a pair of wading boots, steps overboard 
and lifts us one by one onto the shore. Uncle Kees comes last. 

They make plans for when Uncle Kees will be picked up again. 

We walk through the hazy meadows and reach the road. It's 
still a long walk to the station at Tongeren where we will 
catch the train to Liege. This doesn't bother me, though, 
after all that time in the darkness. 

While we are sitting in the train, a couple of German soldiers 
come in and sit behind us. One, who looks like an officer, has 
a holster with a big pistol hanging on his belt. 

Hanging over the back of the bench, I ask if I can see his 
gun. Roosje yanks my arm and tells me I'd better sit quietly. 

The German enjoys showing me his weapon. He even has fun 
showing me how everything works. While he loads it and takes 
it apart,he tells me (as far as I can understand his German) 
that he also has a little brother in Germany who looks a lot 
like me. Gee, I think, maybe this guy's a Jewish German. But 
maybe it's better not to ask. 

I notice that Uncle Kees looks very warm. He's busy wiping the 
sweat from his forehead with a handkerchief. That's odd, I 
think. After all, it's still early in the day and it's not 
warm at all. I start to get a little worried. 

Could it be that he has a fever? 


caption: The German officer shows me his pistol... 
Uncle Kees feels warm. 


49 Une Dame Blanche 


It turns out that Uncle les (Dad's younger brother), his wife 
Greta, and their little daughter Lyda live in Robertmont, a 
suburb just north of Liege. 

When Uncle Kees takes us there, our arrival is a complete 
surprise to everyone. 

With the help of Uncle Kees and the Belgian underground 
(I'Armee Blanche), they are able to live there with false 
papers and ration cards. They also receive a little money 
every month. 

Uncle Kees tells them everything that has happened to Mom and 
Dad^and says that Roosje and I will have to stay with them. 
Except for Uncle Twan, their underground group in the 
Netherlands can no longer be trusted. 

Uncle Kees tells the story about the German in the train with 
the pistol. At this. Uncle les exclaims, "He'll still have 
need of it, too, because the Americans and the English have 
just landed on Sicily." 

He opens a cabinet door and proudly shows off his self-made 
radio equipment - strong enough to receive the BBC in London. 

"Things are happening faster now," he says. "Your Dad and Mom 
will be coming home very soon. Until then, we'll share what we 
have." 

When Uncle Kees leaves. Aunt Greta says, "Our money for this 
month is almost up, but we're going to celebrate your arrival 
anyway. Let's go have some ice cream." 

Aunt Greta is a large, very pretty woman who has dyed her jet- 
black hair very blond to look less Jewish. This probably makes 
her even more conspicuous, though, because everyone in the 
neighborhood calls her "la Dame Blanche". 

She is crazy about ice cream and knows a place where they 
still make real Belgian ice cream just like they made before 
the war. The people who work there know her very well, too. 

As she enters the shop, the lady in the ice cream shop calls, 
"Une Dame Blanche with three spoons?" 

"No," exclaims Aunt Greta, "Une Dame Blanche with five 
spoons..." 


"Une Dame Blanche with 3 spoons?" 

"Non, une Dame Blanche with 5 spoons!" 


caption; 




50 The difference 


everything they can to make us 

?hl®' ^ ?K to just go outside, so I go out to explore 

the neighborhood a little, explore 

5"^. to make contact with the kids here, it's very 
difficult because they speak only French. 

They call me a "Fleming", but before deciding this is an 

;?th"Snc?fLL"^"""' ^ discusrit 


SL "Fleming" isn't a bad name and that Belgium 

and Ih^ la>^guages: Dutch and French. The Walloons speak French 
and the Flemish speak Dutch. "Fleming" just means "Flemish". 


tL^^SSi^ooSr caught here because 

betraj is ^ anti-German that they won't 

that he can 

jeiel?y. ^ trading some 

When he doesn't get back on time one day. Aunt Greta gets very 

sh^iSrs tL^hi^E^^ I'Armee Blanche. Later that evening 
that he has been caught by the Germans in a raid. 

Woimd^d tried to escape and was shot in the leg. 

Wounded, he is now is prison. ^ 

intended to catch Jews, however, but to 
collect men for forced labor in the German war industry. 

That *s the difference... 


caption: Fire!!! 

Uncle les is caught in a raid... 


51 Standing in line 


It's lucky for us that Uncle les didn't have our identity 
cards and ration coupons with him. For this reason our address 
in Robertmont is still unknown. Another good thing is that we 
can still get bread because when turning in our bread coupons 
we have to show our ration card, too. 

Our ration card is registered in another district (the Liege 
suburb of Bressoux) which is pretty far away. In order to 
receive some bread when it's given out in Bressoux at noon, we 
have to get there at 8:00 in the morning to stand in line. Up 
until now. Uncle les has always done this. Aunt Greta can't 
get there that early in the morning because she has to take 
care of her little daughter. 

Bressoux is too far away to walk. You could take a tram, but 
there's no money for this. Because Roosje is scared to try to 
ride on the tram without paying, I go instead. 

When the conductor catches me for trying to ride without 
paying, he puts me out half-way to my destination. No problem. 
I just wait patiently for the next tram and get on it. 
Sometimes I even have to take three trams. 

Next to the building where bread is given out is a playground 
where kids are always playing. I go there first so I can play 
some soccer with them. Then, at 11:30, I sneak into the front 
part of the line and wait for Aunt Greta to come and take my 
place. Meanwhile, Roosje is baby-sitting for little Lyda. 

That s when the trouble starts. People in line tell Aunt Greta 
that she has to go to the end of the line. 

"No," says Aunt Greta, "my child has been standing here all 
morning." 

"No," says one woman, "he was not standing here." 

Another woman, obviously a friend of Aunt Greta's, says, "He 
was too standing here. I saw him myself." 

People get so angry they are almost coming to blows. Even 
though I don't understand French, I think this is great fun. 

The Bressoux district is well-known in Liege for its 
"interesting use of language". So, this is where I learn my 
first French cuss words like "crapule" and "merde". But the 
best part is the way people talk and scream - it's like 
music!!! 

In the big commotion, everyone forgets why the fight began in 
the first place, and Aunt Greta guickly pushes her way forward 
to snatch our share of bread. 

While we are riding back on the tram together, I imitate all 
those name-calling women. Even though Aunt Greta is sad, I can 
still get her to laugh. 

This only works for half of our trip, though. Halfway back, 

I'm put out of the tram by the conductor again. 

Then I have to stand in the line for the next tram. 


caption: He was standing here...He was not standing here!! 
Standing in line for bread in Liege. 



52 Not enough 


One thing's for sure: Aunt Greta can't manage to find enough 
food to feed three children on her own. She scarcely has any 
money, and with what little she does has, she doesn't know 
where to scrape together anything edible either. 

Her last hope is Uncle Armand, as we have to call him. This is 
a distant cousin of Dad's and Uncle les'. He lives is a great 
big white farmhouse right next to Liege's big freight train 
station. 

As a last resort, she packs Roosje's and my clothes in a bag 
and asks him if she can leave us at his house. 

The big fat farmer says that this isn't possible because he 
doesn't have enough himself. "But, " he adds, "if I lack 
anything, though, it's you. I just can't get enough of you." 

Aunt Greta calls him a nasty man. It's unbelievable to hear 
how well she can imitate those women from Bressoux. I really 
admire her French. 

Late in the afternoon when we're on our way back to 
Robertmont, we come to a spot from where you can look down and 
see the whole city of Liege. Suddenly we see American and 
English planes bombing Liege's big freight station. You can 
see the bombs falling through the air, just like that. 

When we see another big explosion^Greta says, "That's Uncle 
Armand's farmhouse. Maybe now he's had enough." 


caption: Uncle Armand can't help Aunt Greta... 

"I don't have enough," he says... 




53 Armand Kersemaker 


Things are really serious by now because there's no money and 
no more food. 

Another distant cousin, a doctor named Dr. Jules, is our 
contact with the Armee Blanche. 

Roosje and I are picked up by a nun. Sister Cecile is a tall 
slim woman with a big white nun's cap, who takes us to her ^ 
cloister in the middle of the city. For the first time in many 
days^ we can eat as much as we want. 

She takes care of us and also makes sure that we get better 
clothes since what we have is almost falling apart - 
especially our shoes. Somehow our feet just keep growing; they 
don t understand about war. ^ ^ 

When Sister Cecile has a little time, she plays chess or 
checkers with me. She's really sweet, I think. 

As far as I can understand her, she is explaining that Roosje 
and I are going to be separated. Roosje will go and stay with 
a family in Spa, and I'm going to take a Red Cross truck used 
to ship sickly children from Liege to the Ardennes. 

New papers are prepared for us. I will now be known as Armand 
Kersemaker from Keyserlei d'Anvers. That address no longer 
exists either; it's been bombed. 

The morning before we leave, Roosje and I say good-bye 
quickly. "I promised Mom and Dad," she tells me, "that I'd 
always watch out for you, and I can't do that anymore." 

I think she's going to start crying, but because I have such a 
big lump in my own throat I can't make any reply. 

Sister Cecile takes me to a square where a big bus is waiting. 
From a list, the driver calls out the names of the children 
who are supposed to go along with him. When he calls "Armand 
Kersemaker , Sister Cecile gives me a little nudge. 

"Allez Armand," she says. 

Before I get into the bus I turn around, still holding onto 
the cardboard box filled with clothes, so that I can see her. 

Suddenly I see tears in her dear eyes, and that lump in my 
throat comes right back. 

It's hard for me, but I manage to stutter, "Armand 
Kersemaker... is that who I am?" 


caption: Armand Kersemaker...is that who I am? 
On the way to the Ardennes. 


54 Voila... 


I’m happy because it promises to be a pretty bus ride through 
the Ardennes. The weather is beautiful, and there are lots of 
nice kids on the bus with me. I don't understand them very 
well because they all speak French, but I get used to it 
pretty fast. 

When we get to the first hill going up out of Liege, our 
driver explains that we'll all have to get out and walk behind 
the bus. The motor in the bus isn't very powerful, and the 
wartime gasoline doesn't work very well. 

behind the bus^ we all feel like we're going to throw 
up from smelling the stinky exhaust fumes. 

At the top of the hill we can get back in the bus, but when we 
come to the next hill going downward we have to get out again 
and walk behind it. That's because the brakes of the bus don't 
work very well. 

All day long it's more of the same. We all become dead tired, 
hungry and thirsty - especially since many children haven't 
had much to eat at home recently. 

Most of the kids' shoes are worn out, too. The girls in 
particular get blisters on their feet; many of them start to 
cry. I try to comfort them, but they don't understand me. Most 
of them just get mad at me. 


Towards the evening we finally arrive at Bastogne. Again and 
again, the driver drops off another child on his list at 
another farmhouse. Each^time, the driver sets their bag out of 
the bus and says, "Voila" to the farmer or the farmer's wife. 
"Au revoir," he says to the child. 

Each time another child leaves I feel more and more lonely. 
Finally I'm the last one left on the bus. It's so dark that I 
can't see what "my farmhouse" looks like. 

The driver puts my cardboard box on the road beside the bus 
and says, "Voila...au revoir." 


caption: Going up the mountain... 




55 Alone 


I see a young woman with a smiling face and brown curly hair. 
"I'm Gabrielle," she says in French. Then she points to a 
young man next to her with straight hair and thick glasses. 
"This is my brother, Jean." 

Jean takes my box and we walk together to the farmhouse. 

Their mother, Madame, is waiting for us with a big pancake and 
warm milk. 

I gobble it down like a wolf because I haven't had anything to 
eat all day long. The family looks on happily. 

When I want to give a little piece of my pancake to their 

little dog Astrid, she refuses to eat it. She has been very 
well trained. She only accepts something if you say "du Roi" 
which means "from the king"! Then she jumps up and barks. 

I get a very thorough bath as well as very large pajamas from 

Jean with whom I also have to share a bed. 

The next day means getting up early since there's lots of work 
on the farm. 

As I go outside I see that it's actually a small castle. 
There's a big gateway, lots of little farm buildings and even 
a small chapel. The family is housed in the residential part 
of the building. Some of the little farm buildings are sheds, 
but some are small houses where many young people - mostly men 
- live. 

Because I don't speak very much French it's very hard for me 
to make much contact with anyone, and I feel very lonesome 
again. 

When I sit down in the grass along the dirt road^I'm joined by 
the little dog Astrid. I tell her everything that's been 
happening to me lately, and I even believe that she 
understands what I say. 

I'm not sure, but when she looks at me with her sparkling 
little eyes as if she understands, I ask her, "Fleming???" 

Well, I guess not...I just thought so...but her ears perk 
right up when I say, "du Roi!!!" 


caption: Lonely...but not alone. 


56 Ardennes ham 


Gradually, I become involved in the everyday life on the farm. 
Each day I learn to speak better French, and I can help out 
with the hay-making, binding the straw, and milking the cows. 

When I try to milk the cows, I pull on their teats but nothing 
comes out. This makes me mad. What I really think is that the 
cows have made a mutual agreement: He doesn't speak any 
French, so we won't give him any milk!!! 

One of the time-consuming chores is taking the sows to another 
farm to have them serviced by a boar. The people at the farm 
think this is a really good little job for me. They call it, I 
believe, "making Ardennes ham". 

A rope is tied around the back foot of the sow, and she always 
knows the way to the boar. She pulls me along! 

The way home is often difficult, though, because then I have 
to do the pulling. 

After a walk like this I'm usually too tired to eat. Already 
half asleep, I tumble into my bed. 

Later in the evening Jean comes to bed and wakes me up a 
little. He tells me that if he runs his fingers over my arm 
that it makes my arm feel nice. He asks me to run my fingers 
over his arm, too. If I'm not too tired, I will. 

After a while, this starts to bother me, though - especially 
when I notice that the places I'm asked to run my fingers over 
get more and more hairy. 

When my fingers unexpectedly run into his big hard weenie, I 
grab it hard with both hands, give it a big tug, and yell "du 
Roi!!!" Jean jumps up screaming... 


caption: Ardennes ham 

They get serviced and I get pulled. 


57 Altar boy 


That was the last night for sleeping in the same bed with 
Jean. Madame heard the scream in the night and decided that I 
shouldn't sleep with him anymore. 

I get my own bed in Gabrielle's room. 

As she takes her clothes off in the evening I peek at her, but 
I don't exactly know what I'm looking at. When she realizes 
that I'm peeping^she giggles and taps her finger against my 
nose. She calls me "mechant". 

Every day I learn something new on the farm: churning cream to 
make butter, making cheese, driving the horses^ and feeding the 
chickens. 

I also understand now that the animals on the farm don't speak 
any human languages. The cows don't low in French, and the 
little dog Astrid doesn't bark in Flemish. I guess they have 
their own languages. 

The many young people on the farm make me wonder, too. When 
Gabrielle says they are students, I don't exactly understand 
what they are studying. Could it be that they're actually 
people in hiding, but not Jewish? 

One Sunday, one of them that they call Father Marcel holds a 
church service in the little chapel. He asks me - because I'm 
the only little boy around - to help him by being an altair 
boy. 

The catechism lessons from Brother Eugene and the things I saw 
in the church in Heerlen now come in very handy. Father Marcel 
doesn't have to explain very much when it comes to telling me 
what to do. 

I wonder sometimes, though, why he never asks me to confess 
and why he never gives me the Holy Communion. 

He is a very tall man, and when he wiggles into the chapel's 
priest's clothing, it appears that he's "too big" to be just 
an ordinary priest. 

My alti^r boy's clothing is much toobig for me. I think it will 
never really fit a little Jewish boy. 


caption: 


The last priest was smaller... and the alt^r boy was 
bigger. 

The Sunday mass in the little chapel. 







58 Give back that dog] 


The Allied troops are advancing, and it's very obvious to us 
that the German troops are fleeing in panic. Every day we see 
lots of German soldiers leaving with their tanks, cars and 
motorcycles. They also use horses, wagons and bicycles, while 
large groups go by on foot. 

They try to get food and drink along the way, or they just 
demand it. Some of them even try to plunder things like 
jewelry and watches. Using their weapons to threaten people, 
they try to take anything they think is valuable. 

Madame, a thin little woman but standing straight as an arrow 
with her piercing blue eyes, is usually the one who comes out 
when somebody knocks at the gate. She doesn't want Gabrielle, 
Father Marcel or any of the other young people to be seen. 

with bread, cheese and milk, she tries to help the hungry 
soldiers. Her friendly act usually works. 

I'm allowed to help her pass out things to eat and drink. 

I get really mad, though, when I see a couple of German 
soldiers picking up our little dog Astrid and putting her in 
their motorbike. 

"Give that dog back!" I scream. "That's our little dog." And I 
grab Astrid out of the side-car. 

They re too surprised to react; they can obviously see that 
I'm really angry. 

Astrid licks my hands. I hadn't even said "du Roi". 

Afterward, everyone comes around to congratulate me on my 
courage, to shake my hand and to give me a pat on the back. 
Gabrielle gives me a big kiss. What makes me proudest of all 
is when Father Marcel tells me, "You may be small, but you are 
really one of us." 

I only^wonder, "What's the big deal?" Should I tell them now 
that I've already taken on the boxing champion of Limburg and 
that I can pee higher than anyone? 

No, I guess not. 


caption: 


Give that little dog back!! 
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caption: Give that little dog back!! 


59 Being!!! 


My heroism doesn't last long, though. Our daily lives soon 
pick up where they had left off, 

Gabrielle has been showing Pierre, one of the "students", a 
lot of attention lately. When I see them a couple of times 
going off together into one of the sheds in the evenings, I'd 
like to find out what they're doing there. 

^ them and watch them climb up a ladder to the haymow 

where they start making love. Well, OK, if that's all it is 
it s not that interesting for me. ' 

Just as I turn to leave the shed, I hear a loud "boing!!!" 

Now I am interested, and I climb quickly up the ladder I 
watch what they're doing as they're lying there. Pierre 
bounces up and down on top of Gabrielle. With every bounce I 
hear the boing!!!" it makes a big echo through the shed. 

I think this is a noisy way to make Ardennes ham. 


caption: When Gabrielle cries, "Ahhh," the haymow goes 

"boing!!" 


60 L'Armee Blanche 


It's now October 1944 qinr-o 

everyone is waiting for the As,erioa™UbS??Js!‘*''® 

Now I find out the source of all i-Viat- 

group of young people led by Father the haymow. The 

people who are in hiding beLusa ^ o^t to be 

and escaped students who call beliefs 

they remove a side wall of the shed ^ Armee Blanche, when 

ur?he?rL^t„l “re 

1'Armee Blanche. When*^they°boun?Id'^doun^'*the belonging to 

Motorcycles, helmets and weapons also come into sight. 

All the members of the Armee m =.r,r,K 

red arm band to represen^tL BeVS?! ^ 

see, Father Marcel himself puts a\and^^^^' Madame can 

know what he meant wherSe Hid ■•vS N°“ 1 

are really one of us " ' a”®!!' but you 

I think if Mom could see tbiQ ^ n 

be proud of it!!!" say, Bubba...you should 

caption: The "boing" from the haymow!!! 


61 The clash of white and black 


When the first Americans arrive, they don't have to fight the 
Germans anymore. The Armee Blanche, that I now belong to, too, 
has everything under control for them. 

The Bad Belgians - the ones who had sided with the Germans - 
have already been arrested, and "our group" controls an area 
near Bastogne. 


The communications among the various groups and the American 
liberators is provided by the motorcycle orderlies. Pierre, 
Gabrielle's boyfriend, is our courier and often takes me along 
on the back of his motorcycle when he has to deliver important 
papers. 

We both like to ride fast, skidding around the bends in the 
roads. I often look over my shoulder to see how big the dust 
clouds are that the motorbike raises from the dirt roads. 

Suddenly, as we re making a turn where we can't see very far 
ahead, Pierre doesn't have time to dodge an American tank. 

We crash full-speed into the side of the heavy tank, 

^ under the motorcycle with the hot exhaust pipe against 

my leg. I'm lying on the ground screaming and crying with pain 
when I see a big black man coming out of the tank. Now I 
scream even harder from fright. I've never seen a Hegro 
before. 

The soldiers give us a hand. They lift the heavy motorcycle 
off my leg, and I watch their black hands dab water on my leg 
from a jerry can. 

At first Pierre lies wretchedly still, but little by little he 
'igains consciousness. He has a large wound on his head. 

The soldiers from the tank use their radio to call a Red Cross 
ambulance for help. These soldiers are tiegroes, too. They take 
care of our wounds and put us on stretchers. Pierre can now 
tell them how they have to drive to get to our farm. 

Madame and Gabrielle are shocked when they first see us, but 
they take care of us right away. Afterward, the two black 
soldiers from the ambulance are given something nice to eat. 

As they are leaving, Gabrielle gives them both a big hug and 
kisses each of them several times. 

Pierre, lying on the sofa, calls, "Allez,..you don't have to 
be that grateful to those black guys. All they did was bring 
us home..." 


caption: The clash of white against black... 
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caption: The clash of white against black... 



62 Scabies and Jewish friends 


The liberation still doesn't mean that we get any more 
supplies. Even months before we are liberated, there isn't any 
soap and hardly any washing detergent left to buy. And 
because everyone's clothing is sometimes so worn out that it 
can t stand another washing, many people just walk around 


The refugees who come past our farm from the front areas and 
stop at Madame s for something to eat also suffer from lice 
fleas and scabies. When I give them a plate of food, all one 
of them has to do is touch me and I get scabies, too. 


A good cure to get rid of this problem is to use a big brush 
to apply a layer of chalky stuff all over your body. Then you 
have to keep your clothes on over this stuff for twenty-four 
ours. I your left hand starts to itch again,this means you 
have it back. So, get out the scabies brush again. 


The Armee Blanche's group slowly begins to disintegrate. The 
young people want to go home. Every day a few more of them 
come to say good-bye• 


I feel a deep homesickness for Mom, Dad and Roosje, too... 


The hardest good-bye for me is when Father Marcel is 
leave. He spends a little time with me alone. *'You're 
boy from the Netherlands, aren't you?" he asks. 


about to 
a Jewish 


I don't answer him because Sister Cecile told me that I am 
Armand Kersemaker from Anvers, and that's a place in Belgium. 


"You don't have to answer me," he continues 
Jewish boy, too, and He is my best friend. 
Jewish boys as my best friends." 


/ "but Jesus was 
So now I have two 


a 


I stay with Madame and Gabrielle because nobody 
me away... 


comes to take 


caption: An itch on your left hand means... get out that 

scabies brush again... 











63 The Germans come back 


It's almost Christmas of 1944. Still, nobody has called for 

Gabrielle have even gone to the post office to call 

L's~“ - - P^e^L-oh^haH-r^^- Sr 

Outside it's cold, foggy and it starts to snow hard We sit a 
lot in the big farmhouse kitchen, and Gabrielle and I olav 

niighbo? ?ace®iAsSj.^°°" - 

earning'back Mi air-raid shelter - the Germans are 

mOT?fSod'’to°take®Song^°'”® a"^ the women grab some 

pm^Li;^n“iLfrte?L"mr”No:1S^.rbI?Lrnor^\he^"=l:^ 

takes it off me and throws it in th^stove I Ln°^'h. 
time to get mad because they drag me along outside!^ 

The raid shelter is located among several nearbv 

“th^cklf?^^ °ol Itttle woods that's 

i-anning over the snowy road a grenade explodes riaht 

Tail leo?Ae??f gets hit by a fragment. A'^nSlgtoSJ" 

-Lacy, Georgette, who s expectinq a babv is hit- in 4-i-.ri k a 

and she's bleeding badly.'^The o?her pe^Airheip cLry\e? 

Then"w2’'ao’'Lw^'^“’'®^'^ shelter through a thick wooden door. 

thS stJi?2 flight of stairs. We fall down 

tne stairs more than we walk. 

Everyone is very afraid. It's a PANIC!!! 


caption: 


haS''I''LSd"''"? Hurry, hurry, hurry! Georgette 

n?^r.S ^ injury...I ve been hit in the hand by a 
piece of a grenade. ^ 

Bastogne: the air-raid shelter. 


64 In the air-raid shelter 


It turns out that many people were injured in their flight to 
the air-raid shelter. The German offensive was so unexpected 
and so fast that nobody had counted on it. 

All at once we're in the middle of the front line. 

The noise of exploding grenades and' bombs is deafening. Even 
though the walls of the cellar are sturdily constructed, they 
often shake. 

We don't have enough of anything: clothing, things to drink, 
things to eat. 

Nobody dares to go outside. 

A veterinarian who was busy working on animals at a nearby 
farm has accompanied us to the air-raid shelter. He also has 
his medical bag with him. 

Once he's helped Georgette, he takes care of my injury and 
tells me he has to give me a tetanus shot. Even though it's a 
horse serum, I'm supposed to believe that if it's good for 
animals it can't be bad for people. 

But when I see the huge horse-size needle he's going to use on 
1 flip out more than when all the grenades were going off 
around us. I complain and resist. 

Gabrielle takes a firm grip on me. "Armand," she says, looking 
at me fiercely, "aren't you the boy who saved a dog by taking 
it away from the Germans? Aren't you a member of the Armee 
Blanche?" 

I calm down. "You won't say anything about this to Father 
Marcel, will you?" I whimper, almost in tears. She shakes her 
head. 

"OK, it's all over," calls the veterinarian. "Next, s'il vous 
plait." 


caption: Wounded...in the air-raid shelter near Bastogne. 

The veterinarian only has horse serum. He says, 
"what's good for animals can't be bad for us!" 



65 The Redeemer 


The shooting goes on without stopping, 
explosions are very close and sometimes 


Sometimes the grenade 
further away again. 


Suddenly, Georgette screams, 
child is coming. My water is 


It s comingI It's coming! My 
breaking." 


"I'll deliver it for you," 

I ve helped to deliver cows 
before." 


says the veterinarian. "After all 
/ horses and lots of other animals 


"Put her on that 
some water." 


stretcher," he tells Madame, 


"and give me 


Hs rolls up his sleeves. 

Madame and Gabrielle help him. Other women use some blankets 
o try and screen off the delivery area a little bit. 

Georgette sweats, groans and pants. 

is'^comina?''?hS^c:^S®i'^°"‘®'? Christmas. Our Savior 

IS coming! She s delivering our Redeemer." 

Keaeemer. It s a little girl and a very healthy one, too!" 

exploding and our fears, we're happy 


One of the women starts singing softly. 
Night... We sing along softly, but... 


"Silent Night, Holy 


This is no Silent Night, nor is 
birth of an ordinary baby. 


it a Holy Night. 


It's just the 


That is God's miracle. 


caption: The Christmas birth 

One woman cries, "The Redeemer!" 

girl'^"^"" veterinarian, "it's a little 


66 That American has to go... 


We've been sitting in the air-raid shelter for several days 
now. Meanwhile, the fighting outside is getting worse and 
worse. 

Some of the farmers who once in a while get up the nerve to go 
and look out the door can only report what we've been hearing 
already: never-ending bombs and grenades. 

All of a sudden there's a lot of commotion on the steps and 
they're dragging a wounded American soldier dowp the stairs. 

The man is unconscious and covered with blood. They lay him 
down on a piece of mattress. 

"He was lying in front of the door to the air-raid shelter," 
says one of the farmers. 

The veterinarian takes care of him, and in a short time the 
man opens his eyes and wants to stand up. The veterinarian 
won't let him do this. The man has a large wound on his head, 
and with his injured foot he definitely can't walk any more. 

Monsieur Batist, one of the farmers, wants the American 
soldier to leave the air-raid shelter anyway. 

"If the Germans come and find an American soldier here," he 
screams, "we're all dead ducks." 

"The American stays," says the veterinarian. "Alors...Batist, 
I've never abandoned any of your cows when they were sick. 

This man is injured, and I won't let him down either." 

Once the American has had something to eat and drink, he perks 
up a little. Looking around in a friendly way he smiles at me. 
He's a big blond man at least six and a half feet tall with 
blue eyes and bristly hair. He doesn't look exactly like the 
Americans I've seen up to now. He looks just like a German. 

I sit down on the ground next to him. Pointing at his rifle, I 
ask if I can see it. 

The Yank understands me. He enjoys displaying his weapon and 
shows me how everything works. 

The only English words I know are "hello, OK and chewing gum", 
but I can understand from his gestures that he has another 
little brother back in America about the same age as I. 

Then he opens his breast pocket and takes out a prayer book 
and a yarmulke. Once he has his yarmulke on his head, he opens 
the book that appears to be a tefillah. 

He puts his hand on my head and prays. 

Baruch ata adonay... 

caption: "That American has to go," screams Monsieur Batist. 

"He stays," says the veterinarian soothingly. i 
never abandoned your cows... 


67 Out...and Yank 


I I I 


It hardly seems possible, but the noise gets even worse. 
Almost a second doesn't pass in which a grenade doesn't 
explode right nearby. We're under very heavy fire. 

Unexpectedly, the door to the air-raid shelter opens and 
somebody yells in English, "Out, out, out!!!" 

Nobody dares either to go or to answer. Then the American 
L to do? 

?hfsS!die?\:s"?ho^ed ^a,"^;Yank,1ai£^r 

Hesitantly, a couple more of his friends appear. One of them 
holding a grenade in his hand, enters the cellar. 

"OK, OK!!" he shouts. Then he goes back up carrying the 
wounded soldier over his shoulder. ^ 

Then everything starts happening at once. 

I get the idea that the Americans think our air-raid shelter 
is too dangerous. Everyone has to get out of the cellar. 

Iff along the road toward the city of Bastogne. 
Nobody IS allowed to stop. ^ 

Madame quickly manages to push my jacket and my cap into my 
hands. We skid and slide ahead over the slippery, Low-covLed 


It s snowing, it's foggy, and it's icy cold. 

falling all around us, and there's nowhere 
to take shelter. The road has big holes in it. We see 
destroyed tanks, cars and other equipment. The farmhouses we 
pass are in ruins or in flames. 


It becomes so foggy that people in our group start to get 
separated. We can barely see one another anymore. 


Without warning^ I notice that everyone has disappeared, 
the fog, I probably haven't been paying attention. 


With 


In my fear and despair I start yelling the only thing I 
think of: "Yank, Yank, Yank..." 


can 


caption: OUT!! 

Liberated for about the 14th time near Bastogne... 



68 When they whistle 


Alone am I 
more alone 


so all alone. It would be impossible to be any 
- or more afraid. 


Grenades are falling around me; the houses are on fire 

^ someone's hand in mine. 

• 4 ^ .f taken my hand and is pulling me 

into the city. 


and 

Just 

along 


"You don't haVe to be afraid," she says, 
'thistle that means they're going over. 


^^"When the grenades 


One grenade doesn't whistle, 
still holding onto my hand!!! 


and she's lying there dead but 


toward a hole in the 
^ ^ stairway leading downward - an 

air-raid shelter,•. 


They let me in. Nobody asks anything; everyone is fearful. 

I find a corner where I can sit. 

I m so tired and so cold that I lean next to a child next to 


It's another little 
"My name is Rogier. 
really nice songs. 


boy. He offers his hand to me and says, 

I come from France, and I can whistle some 
Listen: 


Frere Jacques, 

Frere Jacques, dormez-vous, 
dormez-vous???” 


He whistles me to sleep... 


caption: When they whistle, they're going over 


69 Little boys... 


that he sharef wiS^L “ his pocket 

womai^hSldinrmJ'hLd^'^ *"<3 the 

aLj'car tS ulge''?o''bl '=° ^ ^ ^ 

he^:;? hL^l^enlrsSdL^sI' too®®'' ‘'°™ by^'^rfigMiniraS 

We can t stay here,** I say to RoaipT* 

Want to go with me?'' Rogier. We 11 die if we stay. 

Where to?*' he asks. 

Well, to Liege, of course.** 

3us^^ithfboyJ?"'?hSy aa^''°??'nangerous®'’'®®''®' 

"Little boys aren't as easy to hit as big boys," says Rogier. 

He pulls me through the door. Let's get out of here!!, 

Outside, nothing has changed. Once in a whil^ s 4-=>r,i, 
armored car rumbles by, but because nf t-Ko e tank or 
see if they're Yanks or Germans. ^ ^ 

We crawl through trenches and machine gun pits Several 
we even trap over dead soldiers. ^ i^everal times 

When we find a wounded American soldier still -in e 

iJag'hi® riSs-- --- 

He's very grateful for our help. He points to his backpack. 

sL®?erh?r?ood ::?ih“:s®®® 

"we're^just^little bojs.”^"" ^ cigarette. 

We don't refuse his chewing gum, though. 


caption: Bastogne, 1944 

Let's get out of here... 




70 Lost 


We trudge on further through the snow and the ice-cold fog. 

Although there's no more road to be seen, we do manage to get 
further away from the front. The shooting and fighting around 
us is decreasing, but we are still very much on the look-out - 
especially when we start getting shot at suddenly by a 
machine-gun. 

We fall flat onto the snow. 

We can't tell where the bullets are coming from or who's 
shooting. The shooter — American or German — has seen 
something and has fired away at it. 

We lie there without moving a muscle, stretched out on the 
cold hard ground for hours until it gets dark. 

Then we gather our nerve to creep forward carefully and keep 
going. 

It's not as cold in the woods as in the open field. When we 
get too tired, we go into a woody area and look for a hole or 
trench. 

We rub each other's hands together so we can keep on using 
them. When we want to sleep a little, we crawl close together 
to give each other a little warmth. 

After waking up the next morning we get into an argument. 
Should we go left, right, forward or backward? 

We're lost. 


caption: Tu fou..je dite..gauche...mois dite..droit!! 

Lost while trying to get away... 

Walking with Rogier from Bastogne to Liege. 







71 The Brabangonne 


By now we've been walking for several days, and we're getting 
to be experts in finding food and places to spend the night. 

Haystacks are our hotel rooms. Chicken-houses at farmhouses 
that were left in a hurry become our favorite - and regular - 
places to find eggs. 

To quiet our. worst hunger and thirst we suck out the eggs raw. 
We think this is great. 

At abandoned farms we let the chickens and rabbits out of 
their pens. In many cases, the farmers who have had to leave 
in such a hurry have taken the larger animals like the cows 
and horses along, but the small animals are still penned up. 

If not set free, they could starve. 

We make a mistake at a farm where the farmer is still in his 

house. We should have known this because the watchdog is still 

on his chain at the farmyard and barks to give us away. 

When we're in the chicken run loading up on eggs, the farmer 
locks the gate of the run quickly behind us. We're caught. 

He stands outside the run with a club in his hand, threatening 

us. "My chickens are gone, but now I have other birds to 
kill," he says. 

Rogier shakes like a leaf. Even so, he tries to make a deal. 

"I'm Rogier. I come from France and I can whistle really good 
songs," he says. He puckers his lips but, probably because of 
the cold, he can't get a peep out of them. 

I take over for him, whistling the Belgian national anthem. 

It's probably the most miserable Brabangonne ever whistled, 
but the farmer calms down and even laughs. 

"And songbirds, tool II" 

"Are you really that hungry?" he asks. 

"Yes, we really are," I say, telling him that we have been 
running away from the battle of Bastogne. 

"Well," the farmer says, "the worst is now over in those 
parts. Allez, my wife will give you something to eat, but 
later you'll help me catch my chickens again." 

I promise I will and ask him if I should whistle another tune 
for him. 

"Non, non, merci," he says, "but for a little Fleming, you 
speak pretty good French." 

caption: Fpurage 

A white Christmas... 

An empty stomach... 





72 The Marseillaise 


turn out to be really nice. We can 

ca em by their fijg^ 

names: Roland and Therese. 

want^^ warm food, ancj drink as many cups of warm milk as we 


After that we go with Roland to catch his chickens. 

Therese has readied our beds for us, but we have to wash up 

takes the dirty clothes I've been walking 
more than ten days and says she's going to clean 
them. She speaks a Uttie Flemish. 


In the morning we wake up with Roland standing in front of our 
bed. Next to him is a great big American soldier. 

You don t have to be afraid," says the farmer. "Monsieur 
Cowboy IS going to take you to the Red Cross in Liege. The 

^ camp nearby here, and they get fresh eggs and 
milk from me every morning. I asked the.Captain if you could 
ri e a ong in a car, he's going to take you himself in his 


1 c ean clotl^ on Q^^r backs and a good breakfast in our 
ummies, we say our foj^^j farewells to this nice farmer and his 
wi e. or his good-bye Rogier now whistles the most beautiful 
Marseillaise I ve ever heard, and Roland and Therese have 
tears in their eyes. 


Captain Cowboy asks if also knows the American national 
anthem. 


No, says Roafek., "j don't know that." But then he whistles 
e ^^une to We 11 meet again, don't know where, don't know 


That s OK, says the Yank. "Get in, we're going to Liege. 


caption: The lift through Liege. 

Thank you, cowboy Ike... 


73 The encounter 


The Red Crosse building is right near the square where I used 
to have to stand in line for bread. 

When I tell Rogier about the cussing women, he immediately 
does an imitation. It turns out that besides whistling, he can 
do a lot more things. I even learn some cuss words I've never 
heard before. 

We get beds'next to each other in a large hall with lots of 
other kids - almost all are refugees. 


Just like the other kids, we get sized for clothes and then 
get a clothing package pushed our way. All we get are girls' 
clothes. We take just the underwear and the shoes, even though 
the .heels are a little high. Our shoes have been completely 
worn out. 


The Red Cross ladies say we're ungrateful. I ask if they are 
members of the Armee Blanche, too. 

Except for plenty to eat, the great big building that bustles 
all day with the coming and going refugees offers nothing for 
us to do. 

Rogier and I spend the days scrounging around in the street 
There isn't much to do there either. Besides, it's still very 
chilly. 

When Rogier starts doing his "pretty whistling" on a street 
corner, I make the rounds with my cap. Sometimes we get lucky 
and receive a couple of francs. 

Suddenly I see a hand in my cap, and I look up, astonished 
It s Sister Cecile! 

"Armand, Armand, I've found you!!!" she says. "I've been so 
worried because you couldn't be found in Bastogne anj^more." 

Just as the bus driver let us get behind the bus, he has 
probably also let his administration records get behind. And 
that's why I couldn't be found. 


caption: Armand!!! 

Sister Cecile!!! 
The encounter 


74 The separation 


Sister Cecile takes pity not only on me, but on Rogier, too. 

With laughter when he introduces himself in the 
usual manner: "My name is Rogier. I come from France and I 
can whistle really good songs.** ^ 

Once he’s whistled "Au clair de la lune" for her, he can't do 
a thing wrong as far as she's concerned. 

She promises Rogier she'll find his father, and it doesn't 
take her long to do so. He is now in a hospital in Liege alona 

French soldiers who were all involved in the battle 
to halt the German attack in the Ardennes. cattle 

We go to look for him. The happy reunion between father and 
son gives me a nasty feeling in my stomach. Jealous -that's 
what I am. Where are my Dad and Mom? 

feet^agAin®'^ seriously wounded. He'll soon be back on his 

He says that Rogier's mother is still missing. She was cauaht 
Germans when she was making a delivery as a courier^for 
the French Resistance. When he gets out of the hospital he 
and Rogier will go and look for her. nospitai, ne 

comes back a few days later with some real 1 v 
good news. She tells me that she's also fouid AuSrOrlta at an 
in Brussels. There is still very little norm^f 

tra^el°in^i^°'' Belgium, but she has arranged for me to 
^^3.vel in a camion or truck. 

SisteJ^r^r^ii^^^^S*^ good-bye to each other; 

ster Cecile and Rogier come along with me to the truck. 

After Rogier has swallowed hard a couple of times he whistles 
one more time for me: Frere Jacques^dormez-vous. .V’ 

Now, I stay wide awake... 

Leavih^- 

<=^^Ptioc: « ^rtir- ^ Liege. 

Sister Cecile ^'^Rogier. . . 






75 Bang, bang... 


The truck is full of furniture; it all belongs to a big family 
who is making a move. 

The trunk doesn't have much space. It's very cozy, however, 
and the family lets me share their meal. 

Throughout the trip I'm sitting on a basket with chickens 
inside it. Once in a while one of them pokes its beak through 
the seams of the caning and pecks my bottom or calf. It's just 
as if they'd like to say, "You've stolen so many of our eggs. 
Now we're going to let you feel it." Most likely, these 
chickens just don't know that I've also let lots of them out 
of their chicken runs. 

In Brussels, Aunt Greta and her daughter Lyda are waiting for 
me in a cafe as agreed upon with Sister Cecile. It's so good 
to see each other again. 

Aunt Greta asks me how things have been for me. 

"Pretty busy," I say, "especially with my work for I'Armee , 
Blanche and the fighting around Bastogne." 

She gets a little peeved, saying, "Never mind, I have enough 
problems of my own. Uncle les is across the street in the 
military hospital, and I have to take care of him every day. 
After the liberation in Mechelen, he was found in the prison. 
Because he'd been shot in the leg he was brought here to 
recover. Roosje is staying nearby in a house where she's a 
maid. She'll be coming to the hospital later, too." 

A maid? She's only fourteen years old111 

We go across the street, and I'm thrilled to see Roosje again. 
She looks kind of pale to me, though. And, just as I'm about 
to say’"You haven't put on much weight" she beats me to it. 

I see a man waiting near Uncle les' ward. Aunt Greta is glad 
to see him. This is Uncle Manus; he is married to Dad's 
sister. Aunt Elza. 

They have also been liberated just recently in the southern 
part of the Netherlands where they were in hiding, too. They 
heard that Uncle les had been wounded and was in a hospital in 
Brussels, and they've come to see him. 

While we're all standing around Uncle les' bed, he says that 
he was really lucky that they shot him in the leg. For that 
reason, the Germans couldn't ship him off to Germany like they 
did with the others who were caught in the raid. 

I think he was pretty lucky, too. I point my finger like a gun 
and shoot some more luck his way. 

Bang...Bang... 


caption: Uncle les tells how he was lucky because they only 
shot him in the leg. I aim some more luck his way. 
Bang...BangI! 

The reunion in the hospital 




76 By Harley... 


After the hospital visit. Aunt Greta and Uncle Manus discuss 
what should be done next. 

Aunt Greta lives with Lyda in a teeny tiny room; she has no 

idea what she could do with me. Uncle Manus has come to 

Brussels on an American Harley-Davidson motorcycle he's 
borrowed. They decide that I will ride with him on the back of 
the Harley. Uncle Manus and Aunt Elza are living for the time 
being in Sittard which has just recently been liberated. 

It's still the middle of winter. Neither of us is wearing 
enough clothes for a trip on a motorcycle. Then, about 6 miles 
from Sittard, the motor suddenly goes "plof...plof" and stops. 

We're out of gas. 

When a farmer comes along with a horse and wagon, Uncle Manus 
is able to use his cigars and whisky to make a deal. The 

motorcycle is loaded onto the back of the wagon, and we ride 

the rest of the way to Sittard on just one HP. 


caption: 


"By Harley" from Brussels to Sittard... 








77 When my mom comes... 


For a while it's nice to be back in Sittard again. 

Uncle Manus and Aunt Elza are living with two of their 
children in a temporary home. One worry, however, is that the 
other two daughters aren't back yet; th4y're still L the 
northern part of the Netherlands that hasn't been liberated. 

I don't allow myself any time for a long chat, though. I want 
to go home, to the Engelenkampstraat. 

I run through the city without a stop, right up to the door. 
When I ring the bell, a strange woman answers. 

"Where's Mom?" I ask. 

The .woman says that she doesn't know. She doesn't know anyone 
by the name of Mrs. Silbernberg either! anyone 

"She promised she'd be here," I say. 

"Well," she answers, "maybe she's still coming." 

"Can I leave a message for her, then? When my mom comes, 
please tell her that I'm back already..." 


caption: When my mom comes, please tell her that I'm back 

already... 

"Back home", a strange woman opens the door. 




78 My own name 


The first days in Sittard are like a dream. 

I may - I can - use my own name again. No more Armand 
Kersemaker.from Anvers, no more Herman van der Stam from 
Rotterdam, just plain old...Herman Silbernberg from Sittard!il 

It doesn't really hit me until I see my old school and my old 
pals. 

"Look, look... there's Herman Silbernberg!!!" 

They come up to me, shake my hand, clap me on the shoulders 
and congratulate me on my "home-coming". 

Bart gives me his magnifying glass, Thieu gives me a couple of 
pretty marbles, and a boy who used to be one of the worst when 
it came to calling me names for being Jewish approaches me 
with an apple. Only the stone-thrower who once got a bad 
thrashing from me on the ramparts keeps a proper distance. 

It's probably a good idea, too, since I don't trust him-even 
now!!! 

I'm really afraid, though, when I see a great big man 
approaching me and asking, "You're Silbernberg's son, aren't 
you?" 

At first I'm too scared to answer, but then I pick up some 
courage. "Yes!" I say. 

"I'm the pharmacist," he says, "and your mother had someone 
call me last year from Camp Westerbork to ask for medicines. 

He said that I should send them to him and that he would 
smuggle them into the camp." 

"Was she very sick, then?" I stutter, stunned. "And where is 
Westerbork?" 

"I don't know," says the pharmacist. "I sent the medicines to 
the address, but who's actually goin^^^^y for them?" 

I look at the big man proudly and snap, "You don't have to be 
s^fraid of getting your money from a Silbernberg!!! When Dad 
comes back, you'll be paid for sure." 


caption: My own name!!! I can use it again!!! 

Herman Silbernberg is back... 


79 Back in the synagogue 


It's a strange feeling to be entering the Shul on Friday 
evening alone, without Dad, Mom and Roosje. Over the little 
square where I've played with my friends, I walk toward the 
shul's familiar arched gateway. 

I'm the only child in the shul. The others are "not back from 
Poland yet"!I! 

As I sit quietly at the front on the children's bench, I hold 
the marbles I got from Thieu tightly in the fist that's in my 
pants pocket. 

A rabbi from the American army. Rabbi Chapman, prays for the 
Jewish Yanks who have fixed up Sittard's destroyed shul enough 
to made it usable again... "Omein". 

It's a strange sight, these praying men, all in uniform. 

I look up to the gallery where Mom and the other women always 
used to sit and follow what went on below through the bars. 

Now I see only my aunt and her oldest daughter up there. 

Except for my aunt, uncle and their two older children, there 
is no other Jewish family in sight. 

I look around some more. The eternally burning lamp and the 
beautiful brass hanging lamp are gone. In their place hangs a 
light bulb. 

The windows are boarded over, and the pretty red carpet runner 
is gone, too. 

I feel a big lump in my throat. I swallow, and I swallow 
again... 

All of a sudden I imagine I'm hearing the roll-call of names 
from the little Jewish school: "Bennie? Yes! lesje? Here! 
Carla? Yes. Ernstje? Yes. Mimi? I'm here! Herman? Present!..." 

Then I pull my fist out of my pocket, open my hand, and throw 
the marbles as hard as I can against the floor, waiting for 
the Shammes to grab me sharply by the collar. 


caption; The American soldiers have made the shul usable 
again...Rabbi Chapman is in charge of the first 
service. 

My friends aren't back yet...!! 



80 Psst ...are you awake? 


It s late xn February when Roosje arrives from Brussels. She 
couldn t stick it out any longer as a maid there. Having 
hitch-hiked her way, it's taken her a couple of days to get 
here. She s tired, cold and hungry when she arrives. 

On the first morning after she has arrived, I wake her up. 

awake yet? Have you heard anything from Mom 

d.nci D3.C1? 

She makes a face and shakes her head no... All she can say is 
that Uncle les is out of the hospital and is currently living 
with Aunt Greta. He s walking on crutches now and still has to 
be checked by the doctors. 

I tell Roosje what the pharmacist said about Mom being sick in 
a camp by the name of Camp Westerbork. I tell her I think 
because Mom was sick she wasn't taken to Germany - just like 
Uncle les didn't have to go. 

Yes, of course," says Roosje, now wide awake, "even back in 
Heerlen there was something wrong with her. Surely they 
wouldn t have had her make such a long trip," 

We don't look at each other. 


caption: Psst, ...are you awake yet? Do you know when Mom and 

Dad are coming back? 

Roosje's back in Sittard, too. She arrived in the 
middle of the night. 



81 The Wilhelmus 


It's May 5, 1945. The war is over!!! 

The American and English liberators were bogged down along the 
Rhine. The big campaign organized by the English to rescue the 
northern part of the Netherlands failed at Arnhem. I've 
followed this on the radio every day, and I can just imagine 
what it was like there and how terribly people there must have 
suffered. 

Many people in the northern part of the Netherlands have 
suffered starvation during the winter months. In the southern 
area of the country that's been liberated, life has been more 
or less normal since 1944. 

Even so, the news comes as a surprise: The Germans in the 
Netherlands have surrendered!!! 

We cheer such names as President Roosevelt, Eisenhower, 
Churchill, Montgomery, De Gaulle, Stalin and even our own 
Prince Bernhard. I'm also cheering the characters in the first 
movies I've seen - Charlie Chaplin, Stan Laurel and others. 

Hurray!! Hurray!! Everyone everywhere is celebrating!! Flags 
are waving, horns are blowing... 

You hear our national anthem, "The Wilhelmus", everywhere. I 
try to sing along, too, but I don't know the words very well. 

I don't want to learn it all the way through, either, because 
I don't understand that part about "I'm of German blood". 
Somehow, I just can't get that sentence ‘to come out of my 
mouth. 

It occurs to me that if Rogier were here now, he could whistle 
it beautifully. Then you wouldn't have to sing that nasty 
sentence. 


caption: May 5, 1945 

The war is over... 

The cousins are back... 



82 Promised 


family, they have even more reason to 
celebrate. Their whole family is reunited. Their two youngest 

'^®turned from the place where they were hiding 
in the northern part of the Netherlands. ^ 

A few after the celebrations. Aunt Elza wants to have a 

guiet little talk with Roosje and me. 

We re afraid, ' she says, "that the reports and rumors of the 
things that have happened to the Jews in Germany and 

bf cSmi^rbackt”^ 

I don't believe her. Or, I don't want to believe her. 

"How do you know?" 

They said they'd come back. They promised, didn't they??? 


caption; They promised to come back, didn't they? 
The message. 




83 Too old!!! 


of the children from 

Sittard s Jewish school will be coming beck. 

Roos.je and I are the only ones... 


I'm going to school every day again, 
but learning doesn't come easily. 


to the old St. Joseph's, 


lo^^ger piled names or ignored, but instead of these 
problems, another frustration has cropped up. 

school^thif®T^m''''^f happened, I'm so far behind in 

school tpt I m put in a class with kids that are two years 
younger than the ones with whom I started. 


I feel po old" for my new classmates, 
to sit all day long at my school desk. 


and I'm too restless 


come ^ wonder: if Mom and Dad don't 

come back, what will happen to Roosje and me? 


I ask Uncle Manus about this. 


yp 11 stay with us," he answers, 
add two kids to our family." 


I m not 'too old' yet to 


caption; 


children will remain 
uogetner and live with his family. 


84 Tempers fly 


It's the summer of 1945. The family can return to Amsterdam. 

Uncle Manus has gone on ahead to the recently liberated North. 
In Amstelveen, a suburb of Amsterdam, he's managed to find a 
place to live. Afterward he brings a big open truck to pick us 
up and take us there. 


Just when they think that everything and everyone has been 
loaded into the truck, there's still something missing. 

I've hidden myself in the attic because I don't want to go 
along. 

After spending a lot of time searching, they find me anyway. 
Uncle Manus loses his temper and drags me along to the truck. 

"We should have left a long time ago," he yells. "It's a long 
trip over those bad roads and destroyed bridges!!!" 

I resist as hard as I can, and I get even angrier. 

^ have to go with you to Amsterdam," I screcim, "and Mom 
and Dad really do come back, they won't be able to find 
me...!!!" 


caption: Tempers fly 

If I have to go along" to Amsterdam, thsy won't be 
able to find me... 



85 The moon in Amstelveen and Poland... 


myself. ' children, Roosje and 

I get my own room in the attic under a slanting roof. 

little window in the Jlantld^ceil® shining through the 

Dad are still alive that thev hope that if Mom and 

in Poland as I'm seeing he^l in seeing the same moon 

closer to them. ^ ® Amstelveen. That way, i feel 


caption: alive in PoXana, ana 

the name .con Is ? aoterHA 


86 Little Rainbow Man 


In ^sterdam, the American charities have given us great new 
clothes. 


At first, I'm very happy and proud of them: a checkered woolen 

pair of jeans (probably the first jeans in 
the Netherlands), and combat boots. 


them for the first time and on my way to my new 
school, though, my pleasure quickly fades. 


My nice clothes make the other kids jealous and envious. 
The name-calling starts again. 


^ don't get called a Jew. Now I'm called "the 
Little Rainbow Man", 


I throw my cap away and turn my jacket inside out. As for 
jeans, I 11 hate them the rest of my life. 


"The Little Rainbow Man" 

American charity clothing - probably the first pair 
of jeans in the Netherlands... 

As far as I'm concerned, it's wasted on me!!! 


caption: 






87 The recognition 


ioI7ln‘’my 7ava!f frSrBjJtogSrtfweg^®®^ searching for 
After school is out, he's waiting for me and follows me home. 

thorough washina in thA chor^j / ^ given him a 

After a few days of receiving good care, his skin heals up, 

i haie To cal/Sm'libby? “ 

My new faithful friend doesn't get it, does he? 


caption: The recognition 



88 Come on. Master 


I go to school every day now in Amstelveen. 

grab him, and even if he's a head taller, l 

And iith all mv^i^ ' ®°"‘e coliurs." 

ou? Twack e%, ?So"® ^ >^«hlly know how to deal 

In these situations my dog ^Ety^is a big heln i don't- 

actually, whether he's attacking’me or whether 
he s dragging me out of the scuffle as if to Lv 
Master... they're only calling you 'L?ttil mS'?" ' 

- no not the dog - that boy 
with the curly hair - he bites!" ^ tnac ooy 


"Come on. Master. 
Rainbow Man'." 


..they're only calling you 


'Little 


caption: 





■ : 






89 The Tuan gets some tutoring 


The degree to which I and many other children who've returned 
from the war are behind in our schooling is considerable. The 
children who had to go into hiding aren't the only ones with 
this problem. Others kids were in the German camps or the 
camps in the Dutch East Indies that the kids themselves call 
the Jap camps". 

Sudden crying fits or arguments break out during the lessons. 
Tensions build up between the darker-skinned children from the 
Dutch East Indies, the white kids, and the children of mixed 
parentage known as the Katjangs. 

Our teachers don't know how to deal with all this. They've 

experienced a winter of starvation, and they've never had 
training in dealing with these problems. 

After the regular school hours, during which we can hardly sit 
still anyway, we have to be tutored for almost every subject. 

Sarina (who speaks better Malaysian than Dutch) and I are 
often assisted by the girls in the class who often sense 
what s going on better than the teachers do. 

Among all those Dutch girls, I sit there like a TUAN - the 
word for " young gentleman " in Malaysian. 


caption; The "Tuan" gets some tutoring. 








90 «Al 




We get new subjects in school. Naturally, the first German 
lesson causes big problems. 

I don't participate - I don't want to learn any German!M 

The teacher can't accept my objection and sends me out of the 
classroom: "RAUS!" 

For me, this settles our argument. I don't want to learn, so 
he doesn t want me in his class. So I go "RAUS". 

I explain to the HEAD of the school that when Amsterdcim was 
liberated, Amsterdam *s Mayor De Boer himself promised all the 
school kids that we'd never have to learn German. 

Besides, I'm learning Hebrew... 

The Head ' says that Germany is our large neighboring country 
that a time will come again when we will arrive at a 
peaceful situation - and that this will definitely be 
economically necessary for the Netherlands. 

And what's more, there's no Hebrew country!!! 


caption: OUT... 


91 The bar mitzvah 


May 24, 1947 


It s the big day of my bar mitzvah, 
in the Jewish congregation. 


the day I become an adult 


Because I've had to be tutored in this subject, 
been possible to master my Hebrew sufficiently^ 
to memorize my parsche. ' 


too, it hasn't 
and I've had 


I get a beautiful new suit, and the service will be held in 
the front room because Amstelveen doesn't have a synagogue. 


Everyone from the family who "has survived it" is here 
•Aunt Greta and Uncle les. 


Even 


Roosje also has a beautiful new dress and is serving as the 
he^sJlf’a little’!'°'' ^^^^^teen, and I think she's even enjoying 


It's a delightful sunny day, 
garden. 


and the birds are singing in the 


Unfortunately, this is the day my voice decides to break. 

becomes a hoarse, off-key crackle. When I look up 
briefly from the Torah after singing, the first sentences, 
see the men around me making faces. My cousins start to 
giggle. My dog finbtry lets out a little wailing tone. 

I go on courageously. 


My 

I 


Afterward, I'm congratulated enthusiastically anyway. The 
singing itself wasn't so great, but I haven't forgotten a 
single word. ^ 


"Your parents would have wanted this!!!" says Uncle les. 
I imagine what Mom would say; 


'So, Bubba, I've been listening, 
should be proud of it anyway." 


It wasn't so pretty, but you 


caption; The family says, "Your parents would have wanted 
this... 

The living room 
Bar mitzvah, 1947 
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